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f YOUNG LADY ACCUSTOMED T0O | 
F 2 


teaching desires a position as governess or com - 
pavion, Qualified to teach English branches, French, 
drawing, and painting. Address 
“a. J. ©. po " the Nation. 


N “EDU CA TED W 0: WA. N OF 20 

years’ experience as manuscript and proof-read- 

er, desires a position in & newspaper, magazine, or 
book- publishing house. Ample references. Address 
E. K., 94 Gola St, N.Y, 


/ GRADUATE SMITH COLLEGE 
desires one or two pupils to prepare for any wo- 
meu’s college orseminary. Address COMPANION, Nation 
office, 
VA RLE S Ww. Ss TONE, Tutor for Hes. 
vard, 68 Cheatnut Street, Boston. 











School Agencies. 


WE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BU- 
REAU, Elmhurst (Chicago), Ill., recommends 
Professors, Specialists, and Teachers for au depart- 
ments of instruction. Nocharge ww colleges and schools. 
Best service guaranteed, oe eee solicited. 
Adaress . ALBERT, Manager, 
Elmhurst, Ill. 


4 MERICAN A ND FOREIGN TEA CH- 

ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers 
Tutors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and 
Families. 


Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fu.tor. 
23 Union Square, New York. 





HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 6 Clinton Place, 
ee a ae Ghlosso. Il, ‘and 12034 Bouth 

P ae l free. , , BVRKETT O. ©. bass «So. 


HE NE W AMERICAN TEACHERS 
sae ee all grades of Teachers and Educa- 
tors. Location near “ centre of population of the 
U. 8. pono >. B. RUGGLES, nager, 
Room C, Palace Hotel Building, Cincinnati, O. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN Professors, 
tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied to Col- 
leges, schools, and families. MIRIAM CoyRIERE 
150 6th Av., cor. 2oth 8t.. N. Y 





CHERMERHORN’ s TE A CHE R Ss’ 
ency. Oldest and best _— in U. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th st N.Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 


Applootions for 4 _ Professorship of Bi- 
ology are invited. rticuiars address 
” Ww. Mag nairman of Committee, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


WE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATOR Y. 

—The Leading School of Expression in America. 
First to teach the System of Delsarte. Send for cata- 
logue to Moses Truk Bxowy, M. A., Boston, Masa, 
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HEALTH AND VIGOR FOR BRAIN AND NERVES. 


Crosby’s Vitalized rea. sprve 


From the vital principles of the ox brain and wheat germ, is the origipat on 


only preparation of 


and Nervous Disease. Invaluable in 


the Hypophosphit 
conceded by scientists the most powerful restorer of the vital hen 


es from animal anc 


‘getgbte tissue, 


cx hspec iahy 


recommended for Brain Exhaustion, Impaired Vitality, and all i Auts of Mental 
Bronchitis, and as a/ Prevesttive of 


( 


Consumption, 
Pampuiet wth testimonials free, For 
Sent by mail (:1) from 56 West 2a:h St. N. ¥, 


There are numerous imitations and substitutes, 


None ger muine without this signature prin 











The Library of American Literature zz38* 


It will pay you to find out by writing toC. L WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. I 








The soft, velvety coloring effect 80 desirable to house 
exteriors can only be produced and permanently held 


eee CABOT’S 
CREOSOTE SHINGLE STAINS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Creosoted Houses, 
with samples on wood, sent on application. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 


71 Kilby Street, Boston, Maas. 


KNA 
PIANOFORTES 
UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 

New York 


Baltimore. 
22and 24 E. Baltimore St, 148 5th Ave., near Dth St. 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 
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LINCOLN. 


@. KRUELL'S portralt on wood from photograph 
and life mask. Sise of Dock, 10. 5a8 5inches. Proof 
impressions On Japanese paper, signed Dy the artiet. 

** This extraordinary print of = ta, we do not 
healtate to say, desifmedt t) be the pistorte likeness of 
the first ae si inh nt of our free Re; wbit to." rae Nation, 


arch Ju, 
rr? a bh an 
\ EBSTER. 

G. KRUELL's portrait on wood from daguerreotype 
Rize of block, 12n10.5. Proof tupreasions on Japanese 
paper, signed Dy the artist, 

“In pointof technique . perhaps eren more te 
be admired [than the Lincoln Not less calculated 


to castall previous pring tu the shade." — The Naftos, 
Sept. 24, svt. 


Twesty Dounins each, carriage free Adrees 
G, KRUELL, Bast Orange, New Jervey. Mr. Krueli 


will als> sead on approwms. on receipt of price) 

Mr. Kruell also has for sale his Darnwm (two 
portraits, GaRRIsOS, Pamiirs, Asa Garar, and E. L. 
GODALN, in the same styleof engraving and Impression, 
at Fifteen Dollars each: elition limited, 

Aliso, at Ten Dollars, his jast Anished portrait on 
block Yxd.7o of the poet 


LOWELL. 


It is as good a l. Keness of Lowell tn hie last year “8 
as can t be. It a gToatest pleasure Pra 
ha 


Americana. Catalogue No. 30 will be matied by 


Gr . HUMPaARRY, Rochester, 5. Y. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, N.Y. 


Can completely fill at the Jowest rates all orders f 
published, and promptly forward same in a single ship 


g pment. 
é 


School and Library Books on application. 


The International Modern Lan- | 
guage Series. 


Edited under the direction of FERDINAND BOocHE?, Pro- 
fessor of Modern Lancuazes, Harvard University, 
and ALPHONSE N. VAN DakLL, Professor of Modern 
Languages, Massachusetis Institute of Technology 
formerly Dir: ctor of Modern Languages in tue bos 
ton High an | Latin Schools 
The following volumes will be ready by November 1 

MONTAIUNE. De Pinstitution des Enfans (Texte 
originai de 1589.) Editei by Ferdinana Be 

MOLIERE. Le Misantrope. (iexte original. F dite i 
by Ferdinan Bocher, 

RACINE, An iro ymaque, (Texte de 1697.) Edited by 
Ferdinan4 Bocher. 

ERCKMa NC ATRIAN. Madame Thérése. Edited 
and annotated by Ge orge W. Kollins, Master in tiie 
Bosto. Latin Se! ne ol. 





- appear short 

HUGO. Quatre ving + Treize. ‘ann otated by James 
Koielle, 

GEORt SAND. Ia Familiede Germandre. Adcapt- 
ed and annotated by Augusta C. Kimvall, Girts’ 
High School, Boston. 

FREYTAG. Sollund Haben. Edited by Ida W. Bult 
mann, teacher of German, Nerwe h Free Ac idemy. 

GiINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
Rost D, New York, and Chk ‘ago. 


“Common Words Difficult To Spell. _ 

A practical speliing-book, with dictation exercises, 
containing Only common words which experience has 
shown are likely to be misspelied. Thoroughly endors 
ed by prominent teachers. Price, 20 cents. Sample 
copies postpaid, 24 cts. Jaucs H, Pessias, 

2316 St. Albans Pi. Philada., Pa 


Dr. Sauveur’s s Educati onal Works. 


Petites Causeries. 


NEw EDITION tust out 


_Causeries Avec Mes Eleves. 


Netw Epitrion just out. 


. 


Exercises with tranvlations from English vit 
French have beea added to born bo As: as 
a complete conjuga of Frey Verba. =A 
copy of the j eh ets con’aiming th -e evercises 
end the kev th ; gues 
his pnubliecat s, Y be sent i its bs 

Dr. L. SA thnk 
6 Copley Terrace, Roxtury, I . Masa, 


Carbol: ite of Tar Inha lant. 


Catarrh, Deafness, Bronchitis, Consumption, asth 


| ma. cur.d at home. New pamphlet and fall particnu- 


larsfree. A-idress, naming this paper, 


DR. M. W. CASE, 


| 809 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BAck NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES 
and Reviews, both early and recent, Vetion tn- 
cluded; as 90 a caoice collection of Looks and pam 


for School and 


ae Catalogues free. A. S. CLaRs, 44 Park Row, | 
- ¥. City. 


Miscellaneous Books wherever 


Catalogues of and estimates for 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., 


8 HANCOCK AVENUE, BOSTON, 

q Have now ready four new books: 

LINES POR THE STUDY OF ART. By Josern 
Arport, Providence,R. I. Price $1.50, 


cECILiAR SERIES OF SIUL Y AND 8ONG, Book 
e a mixed voices. By J ux W. TurTs. Price 


THE “TEA HERS’ HANDBOOK OF SLOYD. Price 
$1 


LE MENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By 8. P. Meaps. Price 
cents. 


Ov 





The American Citizen. 
By CHAS, F. DOLE, 
Now fn its Fifth Edition in seven months. 


ee ‘The re is not a dul paze in the book, nor a page 
that is not stimulating ve cannot conceive of a boy 
or gi 1 te ing conducted through the book without be- 
ing made more moral and noble by 1t."—New England 
Magazine, Sept., i801. 


Introduction price, 90 centa, 


D. C. HEATH & CO,, Publishers, 


BOSTON NEW YORK, aus c HICAGO. 


Foeeion Books, egy Frit 


Aut — oy £00 4 
| plication. Car. ScHORNHOF, 144 Tremont 8! Boston. 
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MacMILLAN & Co.’s NEw Books. 





Now Ready. With 600 Illustrations. Super royal 8vo, $8.00. 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 


Translated from the French of AMEDEE GUILLEMIN, Revised and edited by Silvanus P, Thomp- 
son, D.Sc., B,A., FL RLS. With 600 Liiustrations, Super royal 8vo, $8.00, 


Just Published, with 300 Illustrations, 8vo0, $4.00. 


SCHLIEMANN’S EXCAVATIONS. 


An Arche ologic:) and Historical Study. By Dr. C. SCHUCHHARDT, director of the Kestner 
Museum, ip Hanover. Translated from the German by Eugeae Sellers, With an appendix on 
the recent discoveries at Hissarlik by Dr, Schliemann and Dr, Décpfeld, and an introduction 
by Walter Leaf, Litt.D. Withillustrations, 8vo, $4.00, 


** Dr. Schuchhardt’s pages, together with his appendix describing last seasgon’s work at Hissarlik, now 
give a full and final history.”—From the Introduction, 


PICTORIAL ASTRONOMY. 
By G. F. CHAMBERS. 
With Numerous Iliustrations. $1.25, 
‘*Mr. Chambers’s well-known *‘ Handbook’ has made his name familiar to astronomical readers, who will 


appreciate the value of a smaller and more compact treatise by the same author, on the subject. . . Anele- 
gantly printed and profusely illustrated work, which is worthy of the author’s reputation.” —Atheneum, 


THE DISCOURSES OF EPICTETUS. 


With the Encheiridion and Fragments. Reprinted from the translation of George Long. 2 vols. 
18mo, printed on hand-made paper. Bound in buckram, $3.00, 





ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By W. C. SYDNEY. 2vols. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $5.00, 
“Mr. Sydney has succeeded in picturing the men and women, costumes and pastimes, coffee- ae ane 


clubs, vices, ‘rollies, and superstitions of the past century ina highly graphic and realistic manner. 
useful and delightful book.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


NEW NOVELS. 
Uniformly bound, 12mo, $1.00 each. 


THE BURNING OF ROME. 
A STORY OF THE TIMES OF NERO, 
By the Rev. ALFRED J. CHURCH. 12mvy, cioth, $1.00, 


Blanche, Lady Falaise. Cecilia De Noél, 


By J. H. SHORTHOUSE, author of ‘John Ingle- | By LANOE Fatconer, author of * Mademoiselle 
sant,’ 12no, cloth, $1.00, Ixe,’ 


TIM: A Story of School Life. 
Life’s Handicap. 








The Witch - Prague. 


A Fantastic Tale. By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 


author of ean ia “Kbaled,”’ &. With | By RupyArD KIPLING, author ot * Plain Tales | 


numerous illustrations by W. J. Heuncssy. from the Hilis,’ ‘ithe Light That Faiied.’ 
Izmo, $1.00, New Ed.-tion, J2mv, $1.00, 





NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
The Story of the Odyssey. The Story of the Iliad. 


By the Rey. A. J. CourcH. Wiih colored illus- | By the Rev. A. J. Caurc#, With coloved illustra- 
trations, 12mo, $1.00. Shortly. tions, 12mo, $1.00. Shortly. 


The Greek Gulliver. ‘ 
Stories from Lucian, By the Rey, A. J. ChURCH, Nurse Heatherdale Ss Story. 


With illustrations hy C, O. MURRAY.  16mo, | By Mrs. MoLESwortH, With illustrations, by 
paper, 40 cents, L, LESLIE BRooKs. I16mo, $1.25, 














New Edition. Part IV. Ready next week. 
A Text-Book of Physiology. 


By M. Foster, M.A., M.D., LL. D., F.R.S., Pro- 
tessor of Physiology in the University of 
Cambridge, and Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. With Illustrations. Xargely 
Revised. 

Part lil. The Central Nervous System. Fifth 
Edition, 8vo, $1.75. Next week. 

PartlV. The Central Nervous System (Cont'd). 
The Tissues and Mecuanisms ot Reproduc- 
tions, Svo, $2.00. Sixth Edition. Next week. 

Part I. Comprising Bovk I, _ Blood—The Tis- 
sues of Movement—Tne Vascular Mechan- 
ism. Fitth Edition. 8vo, $2.60. Shortly. 

Part Il. Comprising Book II, The Tissues of 
Chemical Action—Nutrition, Fifth Edition, 
8v0, $2.6U, Shortly. 


“The poe edition is more than largely revised. 
Much ot it is rewritten, and it is brought quite abreast 
with the latest wave of progress of physiological 
science. A chief merit of this work is its judicial tem- 
per, a strict sifting of fact from fiction, the discourage- 
ment of conclusions based on inadequate data, and 
small liking shown cowards fanciful though fascinat- 
ing hy pothesis and the avowal tnat to many questions, 
and some of foremost interest and moment, no 
satisfying answerscan be yet given.”—New Englund 
Medical Journal. 





Science in Flain Language Series. 


Food, Physiology, etc. 
By WituiAM DurHam, F.R.S.E. 12mo, 50 
cents, 


Thucydides, Book V. 


Edited, with In roduction and Commentary, by 
C. E. GRAVES, M,A., Classical Lecturer and 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 16mo, 90 cents. 





Now ready. New Edition. Vol I. 12mo, $1 25. 
SERMONS 
Preached in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel. 


By F. DENISON MAURICE. In six volumes, 
Vol. I. 12mo, $1.25. 





Just Published Part VI (Clo-Consigner). 4f0, 
$3.25 
The Oxford 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
on Historical Principles. Edited by J. A. H. 


Murray. Part VI. Cio-Consigner. 4to, 
$3.25. 





The History of Human Marriage. 
By EDWARD WESTERMAROCK, Pb.D., Lec- 
turer on Sociology at the University of 
Helsingtors. WithaPre:ace by Dr, A, R. 
WALLACE. 8vo, $4.00. 

A treatise based upou exhaustive research, in 
the course of which the author has been led to 
adopt conclusions somewhat different from those 
put forward by Tyler, McLennan, aod other 
previous writers on this important subject. 





Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 
THE THOUGHTS CF THE EMPEROR. 
Reprinted from tne Revised translation, with 
Notes, Biographicai Sketch, and Introduc- 
tory Essay by GEORGE Lona. Printed on 

hand-made paper. 18mo, $1.79, 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are the Agents in the United States for the publications of the Oxford and Cambridge University Presses, and for 
Messrs. George Bell & Sons, London Their new li/ustrated Holiday Catalogue will be sent free by mail to any address on application, 


MAcMILLAN & Co., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1891. 


The Week. 


Anypopy who attempts to verify Mr. 
Blaine’s ‘‘ facts” will find himself in diffi- 
culties. In his letter to the editor of the 
Bucyrus (Ohio) Jowrnal the other day, Mr. 
Blaine said: 





‘““Germany, without negotiating a formal 
treaty, bas removed the probibition on pork, 
and our Government, ip consideration thereof, 
bas left her sugar on the free list. This opens 
tous an entirely new market, and $15,000,000 
to $20,000,000 of American pork will be con- 
sumed per annum, where not a pound has been 
taken for ten years ” 


We bad the curiosity to look at the Commerce 
and Navigation Reports in order to see what 
our exports of pork to Germany were before 
the prohibition began. We found them as 
follows for the years 1880 and 1881: 





Exported toGermany. | 1880, 1881. 
Bacon and hams.......... $1,786,494 {| 61,670,526 
Pork. cccccccccccccccccces 79,364 108,218 

CSO ere eee | @1,365,858 


$1,778,544 





If the prohibition had never existed, we 
should have exported to Germany in fen 
years about as much as Mr. Blaine says we 
shall export to her each vear hereafter. 
This is about as near as Mr. Blaine ever 
comes to a fact that is in any way concerned 
with mathematics. It is a misrepresentation 
also to say that the removal of the prohibi- 
tion by Germany had any connection what- 
ever with the reciprocity clause of the Mc- 
Kinley tariff, or that it had any relation 
to any tariff. Germany is at liberty to put 
a duty of a dollar a pound on pork to- 
morrow if she chooses to dv so, What we ob- 
jected to, and the only thing we objected to, 
was the prohibition of our pork while other 
pork was admitted. Congress passed a law 
on this particular subject on the 30th of 
August, 1890, and it was in consequence of 
this law that the prohibition was removed. 
The McKinley Bill, either with or without 
reciprocity, had nothing to do with it. 





Mr. Blaine attempts to spike the gun he 
himself loaded when he wrote his famous 
letter to Senator Frye about the McKinley 
Bill. He now says that his condemnation 
of it was written before the reciprocity 
clause was put in, and that that removed al! 
his objections, But it is to be remembered 
that the reciprocity clause of the bill is noto 
riously not what Mr. Blaine wanted it to 
be and tried to make it. He wanted the 
duty on sugar left on, and one on hides put 
on, so that he could actually have some con- 
cessions to offer instead of, as now, only a 
threat to make He also adds that ‘‘the re- 
ciprocity provision is proving very useful, 
especially in farm products, and more 


particularly in the case of the two ar- 
ticles mentioned in the paragraph quot- 
ed, pork and flour.” In this he dif. 
fers from the last campaign document put 
forth by the Bureau of Statistics, in 
which it is admitted that ‘it is not to be 
«xpected that the results of the treaty with 
Brazil will be very marked as yet.” He 
differs still more from the Dry Goods + ceno- 
mist, which says in its issue of October 
17: ‘‘In the face of a reciprocity treaty 
now in operation with Brazil, it will sur- 
prise most people to learn that exports o! 
cotton cloth to that country have fallen 
off nearly 50 per cent. in value.” And 
the reduction on flour in Cuba is not yet in 
effect while not a pound of pork has yet 
been exported to Germany under the new 
inspection laws. But the letter will serve 
its main object, which undoubtedly was to 
show that Mr. Biaine does not propose 
to let the President steal his reciprocity 
thunder, and that he by no means wishes to 
be considered as a ‘‘ neglectable quantity,’ 
politically. But what a strange state of 
things it is which makes it necessary for 
him to go into an elaborate argument to 
prove that he is ‘‘not opposed to the Mec 
Kinley Bill,” when that bill is about al) 
there is to present-day Republicanism! 





Such a gathering of representative Me- 
thodists as has been in session in Washing 
ton the past fortnight could not fail to bring 
out some of the typical characteristics of the 
denomination. We do not think it unfair 
to say that the intellectual note of Method- 
ism was sounded in the opening address of 
Bishop Hurst, when he said: ‘Our Articles 
of Faith stand precisely to-day as in the 
last century, which makes us think that, 
like Minerva from the brain of Jupiter, 
they were born full-grown and _ heavily 
armed.” It is to be boped that it was not 
as characteristically revea’ed in the nalve 
acknowledgment of the author of the lead- 
ing paper on ‘‘ The Influence of Modern 
Scientific Progress on Religious Thought,” 
that he ‘‘did not affect to have had any 
training either in science or theology.” 
While by no means depreciating educa- 
tion, and possessing many excellent in- 
stitutions of higher learning, Metbodism 
has, after all, put more emphasis on feeling 
than knowledge, and has exalted practical 
results above other considerations. This has 
helped to develop a certain headlong exu- 
berance which is popularly associated with 
the Methodist church. The intensely prac- 
tical trend of the organization has led it to 
take a more open and active part in public 
affairs than any other denomination, unless it 
be the Catholic. In certain sections of the 
West, the political world used to be classified 
as Republicans, Democrats, and Methodists. 
The heated injection of English politics into 
one day's deliberations of the Conference 
showed that Great Britain knows something 





of this. Yet, with all this, there is ample justi- 


fication for the pride with which Methodism 
points to its great growth and achievements 
in this country. With an ecclesiastical sve 
tem excellently adapted for the purpose, it 
has gone into the waste places of the land 
and been always in the front ranks of the 
pioneers of the West, a conservative and 
civilizing force, 





It was not, perhaps, to be expected that the 
foreign delegates to the Meth dist Con- 
ference should have been accurately ac 
quainted with the status of the Pan 
American arbitration scheme. Hence ft 
excites no great surprise to find that eev- 
eral of them made in: xact statements about 
iton Saturday last. But what shall be satd 
of the misleading remarks on the same sub 
ject made by Tresident Harrison? He 
said : ** In the recent con‘erence of Ameri- 
can States at Washington, the propos 
ion was distinctly made and adopted 
by the representatives of all, or nearly all, 
of the Governments represented, that, as ap 
plied to this hemisphere, all international 
disputes shou'd be settled by arbitration.’ 
What are the facts? The Pan-American 
Congress had no power to establish such a 
** proposition’ as the President referred ta 
What it did do was to agree to recommend 
to the several Governments the negotiation 
of a treaty for international arbitration. 
Ratifications of that treaty were to be ex- 
changed at Washington by May 1, 1891; 
if they were not exchanged by that 
date, the whole project was to lapse. 
So far as our information goes, it has 
been agreed to only by Ecuador and Bo- 
livia. It was not agreed to by the United 
States. It has therefore completely lapsed, 
and all comes back to the expression of the 
personal and unofficial views of the Pan- 
American delegates. Why complain of Eu- 
ropean Governments for having ‘‘ shelved ” 
the proposition when laid before them? It 
has been shelved all around, even in the 
country of its origin. President Harrison 
must have known all this, but it could never 
be gathered from his misleading language. 





President Harrison went on to say 
that international arbitration was not avail- 
ab’e in cases where a nation wus imbued 
with an aggressive spirit and moved by a 
desire for aggrandizement. In such cases it 
was for a Christian sentiment to re- 
move the causes of dispute, ¢ ¢., the bad 
spirit, and when this was out of the 
way the principle of arbitration would find 
easy acceptance. He expressed the desire 
of America for peace with the whole world, 
and concluded with the elevated conception 
that 


“There is a unity of the Church and of 
humanity, aud the lines of progresa are the 
same. Itis by this great ( bristian sentiment, 
charac'erized not only by a high sense of 
justice, but by a spirit of love and forbear- 





ance, mastering the civil institutions and gov- 
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ernments of the world, that we shall approach 
universal peace and adopt arbitration methods 
of settling disputes,” 


Although these remarks were received with 
applause by the assembly, the clergy could 
not have been much edified by being told 
that arbitration is only for the good, and 
that war, as a means of settling interna- 
tional disputes, will be abolished as soon as 
nations are peacefully inclined. If, instead 
of these stupidities, he had said, ‘‘ I promise 
to use my best endeavors to bring to peace- 
ful arbitration every dispute that now ex- 
is's, or may exist during my term of office 
between this country and any other on 
either bemisphere,” he would have uttered 
words that would have resounded around 
the world. Such words would have left 
him ample margin for difficulties foreseen 
or unforeseen, and would have committed 
him no further than he is already com- 
mitted by our part in the Pan-American 
Congress. But as the pledge of a particular 
man always goes further and awakens more 
echoes than the same man’s share in a joint 
resolution—especially when he is President 
of the United States—we can but regret 
that Mr. Harrison neglected so grand an 
opportunity to pledge himself personally to 
follow the Christian precepts which he 
found so admirable for mankind in the 
aggregate. 





The Keystone Bank mystery has had an- 
other phase added to it by the dismissal of 
the Government experts who were examin- 
ing its books, It was announced cn Sep 
tember 10 that the work of these experts 
had been brought to a standstill at its 
most interesting point because of failure 
of the Government’s appropriation for such 
service. The Committee of Fifty of Phila- 
delphia citizens at once offered to pay the 
salaries of the experts until their work was 
completed, and Secretary Foster accepted the 
offer and told the experts to go ahead. It 
was said that they had just got in sight 
of most interesting revelations when they 
stopped work. They were supposed to 
have begun again at this interesting point 
wken they resumed their labors on Sep- 
tember 15, a month ago. Now comes the 
news that they have been dismissed because 
they have failed to keep their agreement to 
make weekly reports of their discoveries to 
Secretary Foster, having, in fact, made 
no report since August 9, sending the 
Secretary since that time nothing what- 
ever except a statement of their sala- 
ries and expenses, There are many queer 
things about this. If their last weekly 
report was made on August 9, there were 
four other weekly reports due when they 
were stopped by the Government on 
September 10, yet failure to make these re- 
ports was not the excuse given at that 
time for stopping the work. Possibly it 
is made the excuse now because they have 
failed for four weeks longer. It is complain- 
ed also of them that they had too much oth- 
er work on hand and were not attending as 
they should to this. Mr. Reeves, the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Fifty, says of the 





experts: ‘‘Their duty was to endeavor 
to ascertain if any criminal act had been 
committed, and as soon as they found 
this they were to notify the Department. 
This is what the present men are looking 
after in the books, and if any one has com- 
mitted a crime, I have no doubt that 
the evidence will be brought out against 
him.” By present men we prsume Mr. 
Reeves refers to the experts employed 
by the local authorities. We trust his 
hopes will be realized as to the discovery 
of the criminals, but the chances are 
against it, for a paralysis of one kind or an- 
other has fallen upon every investigator just 
as he was on the point of making this dis- 
covery. 





A meeting of the signers of the address 
against Quay methods in Pennsylvania was 
held in Philadelphia on Wednesday week, 
and a permanent organization was effect- 
ed with Herbert Welsh as_ President, 
Henry C. Lea and Jus'us C. Strawbridge, 
Vice-Presidents, Charles Richardson, Secre- 
tary, and an Executive Committee of twen- 
ty eminent Republicans. It was decided 
to call the organization the ‘Reform Re- 
publican League of Pennsylvania,” and to 
declare its object to be ‘‘to break up boss 
rule and dishonorable political methods in 
Pennsylvania, and to restore to the people 
the control of their public affairs.” The 
Executive Committee was directed to con- 
tinue the work of organization, and to es- 
tablish branches in all parts of the State, 
Although the meinbers of this organization 
have declared repeatedly that their move- 
ment had nothing to do with the present 
campaign, being aimed solely at the propos- 
ed reélection of Senator Quay, that persist- 
ent defender of Republican rascality, the 
Philadelphia Press, declares: ‘‘The agi- 
tation against Mr. Quay at this particu- 
lar time has the suspicious look of a move- 
ment against the Republican party much 
more than against the junior Senator.” 
Would it be possible, O sixty-per-cent. 
friend of Bardsley, to find any ‘‘particular 
time” for starting an agitation against 
Quay which you would not at once depre- 
cate as a movement against the Republican 
party ? Are not Republican rascalities and 
the Republican party synonymous terms 
with you? What ‘‘particular time” and 
what ‘‘ particular measure’’ with a reforma- 
tory object have ever suited you and your 
kind ? 





The Zimes makes a strong point against 
Mr. Fassett’s sincerity in his promise to give 
the State pure government, and, indeed, his 
perception of what bonest government really 
is, when it recalls the fact that, as Secretary 
of the Republican National Committee, he 
reported the sickening resolutions of en- 
dorsement and eulogy for Quay and Dudley 
when those worthies retired from the 
Committee last July. A man who be- 
lieves that the robber of the Pennsyl- 
vatia State Treasury has ‘‘ placed the 
cause of good government under deen ob- 





ligation,” and who considers the ‘‘blocks- 
of five” business a proof of ‘‘ manliness of 
purpose and patriotism asa citizen,” thereby 
‘* gives himself away” as one who does not 
understand what good government and 
patriotism mean. If the question in the 
pending canvass were between the en- 
dorser of Quay and Dudley and a Dem- 
ocrat who had distinguished himself by 
fighting the Quay and Dudley tendencies 
in his own party, there would be no room 
for doubt as to the duty of the independent 
voter. As it ie, Mr, Fassett will have only 
himself to biame if he finds that this uncon- 
scious revelation of his character costs him 
enough votes to lose him the election. 





The result of the municipal election in 
Indianapolis on October 6 is cause for re- 
joicing to al: who believe in independent vot- 
ing and the application of business methods 
to public affairs. The contest was between 
a representative of the Republican Machine 
and the Democratic incumbent, who, dur- 
ing his first term, had shown that he was 
nobody’s man, The vete was remarkably 
large—25 868, against only 21,074 in the pre- 
ceding city election—and Mavor Sullivan was 
reélected by a majority of 2,728 against 1,791 
in 1889. Mr. Sullivan ran far ahead of his 
ticket by reason of the fact that many Re- 
publicans supported him in preference to 
an unfit candidate of their own party. The 
News, the Independent journal of the city, 
which supported Harrison for President in 
1888, was an earnest advocate of Mayor Sul- 
livan’s reélection. 





The meeting of the American Board last 
week signalized the complete disappear- 
ance of the so-called ‘‘Andover question.” 
It appears not to have made so much asa 
ripple on the surface this year. The result 
marks the entire victory of the liberals. In 
the election of corporate members they 
were given the fullest recognition. Without 
any need of debating or struggling, they 
have come quietly into the rights for which 
they were vainly battling five years ago. 
This, of course, was inevitable from the 
start, given the conditions of the case. 
There was a palpable absurdity in the 
setting up by an instrument of the church 
of a more rigid standard of orthodoxy than 
that enforc:d by the church itself. This ab- 
normal and intolerable condition of affairs 
has now been brought to an end, and, whatever 
one’s views about the theological questions 
involved, he must concede that itis a good 
thing to have the denomination put in a 
straightforward and consistent position all 
around. To Dr. Storrs, and the liberal 
policy which he has enforced as President of 
the Board, belongs a great deal of the credit 
for bringing about this quiet revolution. 





The prediction made by our London cor- 
respondent a fortnight ago that Mr. Balfour 
would succeed Mr. W. H. Smith as leader 
of the House of Commons, is already ful- 
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filled by official announcement Mr Goschen | 


intimated as much in his speech at Cam- 
bridge Jast Thursday. The place ought in 
the natural course of things to have fallen 
to Mr. Goschen himself, who is an older 
man and a far more experienced politician 
than Mr. Balfour, and has for three years 
filled the most important office the Ministry 
has at its disposal in the lower house. 
But he was disqualified by the fact of being 
one o! the Libera! Unionists, to whose pos- 
session of good offices the rank and file of 
the Tories have never been reconciled, and 
by the not less important fact that as 
a fighting man he cannot compsre to Bal- 
four. When thoroughly roused, he goes 
to pieces, says what he ought not to 
say, and leaves unsaid what he ought to 
have said. For this reason Sir William 
Harcourt delights in stirring him up. His 
worst failure came on him at the hands of 
“Tim” Healy, the Home-Ruler, who point- 
ed out, with the utmost politeness, at the last 
moment, that Mr Goschen was cut off from 
making a certain disposition of money he 
had raised by a liquor tax, by a previous bill 
of his own passed early in the session. The 
expression of Mr. Goschen’s countenance 
when the Speaker ruled that ‘‘ Tim’s” point 
was well taken, is said to have been a wonder- 
ful study in facial indication of the emotions. 





The renewal of strikes among the London 
dockers, this summer and fall, shows how 
futile was the interference of Cardinal Man- 
ning and the other philanthropists at the 
time of the great strike two years ago. The 
Labor Commission created by Parliament 
has taken considerable testimony on the sub- 
ject of the present condition of the ‘long- 
shoremen, especially of the casual laborers 
employed on the docks. Mr. Ben Tillett, 
the Genera! Secretary of the Dockers’ 
Unions, told the Commission that ‘‘ things 
were worse for the casual worker since 
the strike,” and he was corroborated on 
this point by other witnesses. The great 
investigator of London poverty, Mr. Charles 
Booth, is of the same opinion, and so 
expresses himself in his last volume. One 
cause of this result is the action of the 
dock proprietors in increasing the number 
of their permanent hands and in classifying 
the rest in three divisions. Those in the 
first division have the first chance at any 
extra work, and those in the last are called 
upon only after the offer has been made to 
all the others. In this way the great over- 
crowding of the business was made palpable 
to all, and the obvious absurdity shown of 
expecting the dock companies to employ 
more men than they needed, or to pay higher 
wages than the business would admit, even 
when there were thousands of men eager 
to take the lower wages. The affair of 1889 
was hailed at the time as a great triumph of 
the forces of philanthropy over the laws of 
trade; but, as is the case with all such tri- 
umphs, the real victory was on the other side. 





A remarkable incident in the Baring 
liquidation has just been made public. 
Among the assets of the firm were $10,000,- 
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000 in 6 per cent. bonds of Uruguay, which 
the Barings had taken from the Govern- 
ment of that country, but had never mar- 
keted. They seemed to the liquidators 
little better than waste paper, in view of 
Uruguay's critical financial situation and 
threatened default on her other out- 
stunding bonds, Still, the bonds were es- 
timated at one-half their face value, and 
the attempt was made to market them. 
But they wou'd not go by themselves, and 
so a scheme was devised to dovetail them in 
with Uruguayan securities already on the 
market. The thing was finally done as fo! 
lows: It was proposed to Uruguay that the 
interest on her entire foreign debt should be 
scaled down from 5 to 31, per ceut., on 
condition that these Baring bonds should 
be ‘‘ unified” with the new consolidated 
issue. The proposition is still pending, 
but is almost certain to be accepted. 
The financial objections to it are almost 
as strong as the moral, and it can be justi- 
tied only on the plea of the necessity of 
putting the Barings on their feet again 
But if it succeeds, it will be at the expense 
of innocent and helpless holders of Uru- 
guayan bonds, and will be but one more 
proof of the loss brought by the Barings on 
thousands of English investors in South 
American securities, Besides, the precedent 
would be a terribly dangerous one, and 
woud be almost sure to be followed by 
other distressed republics in Spanish Ame- 
rica. We are glad to be able to add that the 
Barings protested against this reduction of 
interest on their property, which was assent 
ed to b the banks which held as collateral! 
the bonds in question. 





When the last military bill was passed in 
France, there was a loud cry from the clergy 
and the clerical newspapers that a new 
outrage had been perpetrated upon the 
Church. The law provided that the theo 
logical students in the French seminaries 
should be enrolled, and that they should 
be held to a certain amount of military 
service with the colors, This, in the 
‘eyes of ecclesiastics, exposed them to grave 
dangers of insult from their godless com- 
panions, and of loss of faith or of moral 
tone from garrison life. The tirst year of 
service for the seminarists has just come 
to an end, and none of these direful re- 
sults seem to have been realized. he 
seminarists have lived in camp or in bar- 
racks as undisturbed as if they had been 
so many atheists. heir religion has been 
respected, and their faith and morals ap- 
pear to be as sound as ever. Some go 
back to be ordained ; others take their old 
places at St. Sulpice and elsewhere. It is 
hardly possible that they will not be all 
the better priests from this brief experi 
ence of the world and of the life of 
men of their own generation. They will 
have learned many lessons from the tole- 
rance and respect that they have received 
from companions who neither knew any- 
thing nor cared anything for the special 
studies in which good seminarists are ab- 





sorbed, and who did not agree in the least 
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with their religious opinions. They caa 
hardly fail to be better patriots after serv 
ing under the flag, and perhaps also bet 
ter republicans. And they will have had 
the great gain of a breath of fresh air 
This was much needed, for the students {ia 
the French seminaries are cribbed and con 
fined on every side by a set of minute rules 
and regulations such as are guite unknown 
anywhere else in the world, save, perhaps, 


in some boarding-schools for young ladies 


Russia's financia! agents have announced, 
with a flourish of trumpets, that their new 
$100,000,000 loan has been satis‘actorily 
placed Thev bave further embellished 
their report by the announcement, which 
was duly cabled over the world in the pres 
despatches, that the joan has been subserib 
ed for seven times over This assertion is, 
of course, absurd, especially in view of 
the fact that, two dave before it was 
made, subscrip ions had been so. scanty 


as to render necessary an extension of the 


advertised time limit In fact, the Parisian 
bankers through whom the mew loan was 
offered, have been busil. engaged all the 


week in offering the bonds on the Bourse at 
a discount—a poley scarce:y compatible 
with ap over-subseription of any magnitude, 
The truth of to be that 


followed the nt mpoie 
POL Gu tiie ecenl eXampic 





Russia has 
of borrowing-corporations the word over 
in paying to bankers a handsome bonus 
for ‘‘underwriting” the loan that is 
to say, for assuming it on their own ac- 
¢ 


count, with the purpose of selling it out, 


' . . 
from time to time, either ‘over the counter 


to actual investors, or through brokers on 
the Bourse. It is therefore at least doubt 
ful whether the Russian Government will be 
able for some time yet to control its full 
#100,000,000. But as Russia habitually 
borrows three or four times the amount 
of its immediate needs, it is not likely 
to be embarrassed by this  considera- 
tion. A London correspondent informs 
us that $40,000,000 have come to hand in 
bona-fide private subscriptions; itself a high- 
ly remarkable achievement, all things con- 


sidered. 





Meantime it may well be asked what is to 
be the end of all this astonishing financiering 
on the part of the Czar’s Ministers. The 
present year had a ready been signalized, be- 
fore the present loan was advertised, by the 
calling in of nearly $100,000 000 credited to 
Russia in the various European banks, This 
enormous sum Was an unused surplus left 
over from previous loans, and its recall 
was the immediate occasion of the urgent 
demand for our gold by the bankers of Lon- 
don and Paris. Yet, scarcely has the gold 
all been gathered in at St. Petersburg when 
another equal sum is asked for. It is 
always a conceivable explanation that 
Russia is making final preparation for a 
European war; but it is more likely that 
she is preparing for a large deficit of reve- 
nue consequent upon the failure of the 
present harvest, 
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PREPARATION FOR 1892. 


One of the most surprising things in the 
present political canvass in this State is the 
indifference of the Democrats to ballot re- 
form, as displayed in the open repudiation 
of the blanket ballot in the platform. It is 
the more surprising because it is displayed 
by men who try to persuade us that the 
coming State election is chiefly important 
on account of the influence it will have on 
the Presidential conflict in 1892, and who 
say they wish to win now in order to show 
the doubters and trimmers that they can win 
in the larger field one year hence. 

This election can be made, or could have 
been made, a real preparation for the Presi- 
dential contest in one way, and in one way 
only—that is, by forcing the Legislature to 
amend the Ballot Act so as to provide the 
blanket ballot this coming winter. This 
would be worth more than the “‘ prestige” 
of a dozen State victories ; and the failure to 
see its importance on the part of leading 
State Democrats outside Tammany is some- 
thing very odd. 

The explanation of this importance is very 
easy. The chief issue of the coming Presi- 
dential campaign, it is now admitted on all 
hands, will be the tariff. The silver craze is 
tapidly subsiding, and will probably have 
been killed—as it was essentially a debtors’ 
and speculators’ craze —by the good harvest 
and resulting sense of prosperity long before 
the conventions meet. Now the chief sup- 
porters of the tariff are the great cm- 
ployers of labor, who have money in- 
vested in it, and who treat this legislative 
power of taxing their neighbors in order 
to swell their own profits as property to be 
defended, like any other property, by any 
weapons which the occasion may make ne- 
cessary. They profess to believe, and prob- 
ably in many cases do believe, that those 
who seek to lower the tariff are really rob- 
bers, who are trying to despoil them of 
their lawful possessions, besides plung- 
ing the country into misery. They have, 
therefore,-ever since the tariff became a 
political issue, poured money into the 
hands of the Republican managers, in enor- 
mous sums, and asked no account of the 
disposition made of it. In addition to this, 
they bave intimidated all their employees or 
dependents into voting the Republican ticket 
by such means as seemed best suited to the 
purpose. The Norwich manufacturer who 
frankly said that ‘‘he would mortgage 
his mill,” if necessary, to prevent the 
return of David A. Wells to Congress, re- 
vealed both the state of mind and the 
modus operandi of the whole class. 

The effectiveness of these methods was 
fully exemplified in the election of 1888. 
No intelligent Democrat, we are sure, and 
very few intelligent Republicans, doubt that 
the defeat of Mr. Cleveland was achieved, 
under the direction of Quay and Wana- 
maker, by corruption on a tremendous scale, 
backed up by the covert and open intimida- 
tion of the working class by the manufac- 
turers and their customers, Nor is there the 
smallest sign that these methods have been 
abandoned, or that any of those who used 
them or profited by them are ashamed of 





them, or will hesitate to resort to them again 
in 1892. The fuisome eulogies heaped 
on Quay and Dudley by the Republican Na- 
tional Committee when those worthies be- 
vame too notorious to be allowed to act as 
Chairman and Treasurer of the Committee 
any longer, show that the corfidence of 
their party in their system still remains un- 
shaken. 

Now with these facts before their eyes, it 
is surely the first duty of the Democrats to 
procure before 1892, if possible, the passage 
of a genuinely secret ballot law, such 
as the Australian ballot is, in every 
State in the Union. This duty has been 
fully recognized by the Democrats in many 
other States. In nine States Democratic 
Legislatures have passed ballot laws with the 
blanket ballot ; and in two others strongly 
Democratic, Texas and Kentucky, Constitu- 
tional amendments have been adopted direct- 
ing the Legislatures to frame such laws, In 
Vermont, Maine, Pennsylvania, and Illinois 
the united stand of the Democrats in favor 
of such laws forced the Republican Legisla- 
tures to enact them. 


The opposition of the Republicans in all 
these States and also in Indiana and Ohio 
showed clearly what effect they expected it 
to have on their political fortunes. The 
corruptionists and intimidators, in fact, 
understand the measure thoroughly, and 
the trial of it, wherever it has been 
made, has fully justified their apprehen- 
sions. It has raised the Massachusetts 
Democrats, for instance, out of the slough 
of despond, and is giving them a strong 
hope of carrying the State in 1892. It 
gave Indianapolis, the very fountain-head of 
Republican corruption, to the Democrats a 
few days ago by the largest majority they 
ever polled. 

Under these circumstances, it is Flower and 
not Fassett who ought to stand for the blanket 
ballot in this State. It is the Democratic, 
and not the Republican piatform which 
ought to call for it with vehemence, and the 
loudest-mouthed supporters of it should be 
those who think the State election a sort of 
preliminary ballot for the Presidency of the 
United States This, and not vague blather 
about ‘‘ prestige ” and “ influence” and ‘‘first 
guns” and “forerunners,” would be real 
preparation for the fray of one year hence. 
The emancipation of the wage-earning class 
is, in fact, the first and great condition of 
Democratic success in the Federal field. 
The Republicans have, through the tariff, 
an immense corruption fund to fall back on, 
and great power over the lives of an im- 
mense body of voters, and there is no way 
under beaven of destroying this fell influ- 
ence but the provision for the poor and the 
humble of an absolutely free and untram- 
melled ballot. 

To what do we owe this extraordinary 
failure of the Democratic party, in this great 
State, to perform the very first duty of the 
crisis? Simply to a desire to ‘‘ placate ” 
Tammany. To this organization, which, as 
Mr. Curtis truly said in his recent letter, 
is ‘‘a national disgrace,” as well as a dis- 
grace to the city and State, we owe the 
absurd spectacle of a Democratic hostility 





to a secret ballot, and Democratic sup- 
port of a system which enables bribers and 
employers to follow their slaves to the 
polls, and see that they fulfil their contracts 
and do their bidding when they cast their 
votes. It is Tammany, and not the party, 
which profits by the ‘‘ paster ballot.” With- 
out some means of following the voter 
and seeing that he obeys his orders and 
carries out ‘‘ deals,” the Society could not 
long survive even in this city. So that, 
as a matter of fact, we are actually 
witnessing the sacrifice, as far as this 
State is concerned, of State and national 
interests of the highest importance to en- 
able a parcel of worthless adventurers and 
criminals to live on the city taxes, That so 
many Democrats of light and leading should 
connive at concessions so shameful and dis- 
astrous, is the great puzzle of the day. 








HISTORY OF THE IRESENT SILVER 
LAW. 

As the late Secretary Windom came to his 
death while making a speech at a public 
dinner against the free coinage of silver, ie 
has been in some sort canonized among the 
apostles of sound money. And such he 
was undoubtedly at heart. Nevertheless he 
was, if not the father, certainly the grand. 
father, of the present silver law, of July 
14, 1890 He was also the undoubted father 
of the present Republican conceit that the 
Government ought to buy the entire product 
of American silver mines. The Republican 
politicians and newspapers are saying that 
their party was constrained to pass the pre- 
sent law in order to head off free coinage. 
What are the facts? What is the history of 
that law ? 

In 1878 a silver agitation, headed by Mr. 
Bland, culminated in the passage of a free 
bimetallic coinage bill in the House, for 
which even Mr. McKinley voted. It was re- 
jected in the Senate. The outcome of the 
conflict between the two houses was the 
illogical compromise of 1878, which Mr. Alli- 
son proposed, and which became a law over 
the veto of President Hayes, That enact- 
ment has been the prolific parent of our sub- 
sequent silver anxieties. It initiated the com- 
pulsory purchasing and coining of fractional 
silver by the Treasury, with a limited legal- 
tender faculty that was devised for minor 
coins in 18538. The law of 1878 was that of 
1853 with the legal-tender restriction remov- 
ed. Silver had fallen from $1 30 in 1873 to 
$1 20 an ounce in 1878. The law of 1878 
compelled the Treasury to purchase and coin 
not less than two and not more than four mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of silver bullion per 
month. Every Secretary stood on the mini- 
mum quantity, but, nevertheless, when Mr. 
Cleveland was inaugurated, over 250 mil- 
lions of silver dollars had been coined. On 
February 27, 1885, President-elect Cleveland 
wrote to Mr. Warner of the peril of the 
continued purchasing and coining of silver, 
and urged a repeal of the law of 1878. He 
said: 

‘** These being the facts of our present condi- 


tion, our danger and our duty to avert that 
danger would seem to be plain. I hope that 
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you concur with m», and with the great majo- 
rity of our fellow-citizens, in deeming it most 
desirable at the present juncture to maintain 
and continue in use the mass of our gold coin, 
as well as the mass of silver already coined. 
This is possible by a present suspension of the 
purchase and coinage of silver. 1am not aware 
that by any other method it is possible. It is of 
momentous importance to prevent the two me- 
tals from parting company; to prevent the in- 
creasing displacement of gold by the increas 
ing coinage of silver; to prevent the disuse of 
gold in the custom-houses of the United States 
in the daily business of the people; to prevent 
the ultimate expulsion of gold by silver.” 


Congress would not stop the purchasing. 
To avert the then impending crisis, the As 
sociated Banks of New York loaned the 
Treasury (July 30, 1885) ten millions of 
gold, on the collateral security of fractional 
silver coins, and the crisis was averted. 
Secretary Manning in two annual reports 
urged the next Congress to stop the silver- 
purchasing and coining. He urged it to 
prevent the boarding, hiding, and deporting 
of gold coins, and also to promote interna- 
tional bimetallism. Congress turned a deaf 
ear, and silver-buying and coining went on 
at two millions a month till Mr. Harrison 
was inaugurated On November 1, 1889, we 
had bought some 800,000,000 ounces of silver 
and coined therefrom 343,638 .001 silver dol- 
lars. In 1878 fine silver was $1 20 an ounce, 
but in 1889 it was only 93 cents, a fall of 
over 20 per cent. 

When Mr. Harrison and Mr. Windom 
came into power, there was no real demand 
for an increase of Government purchases of 
silver. On the contrary, sound business 
men, coinage experts, and currency reform- 
ers asked that no more Treasury purchases 
be made. But what did the new Adminis- 
tration do? Secretary Windom gave up one- 
quarter of his annual report of December, 
1889, to the silver question, which was not 
then at all ‘‘in the air” or a burning ques- 
tion. What did he say? He condemned 
compulsory purchasing and coining, as 
Cleveland and Manning had done, but up- 
held purchasing. He showed how futile 
it had been to arrest the fall of silver. He 
advocated the use of both metals as full 
legal-tender money, and declared the prob- 
lem to be the attainment of such use. 
He went over six plans and condemned 
each and all. Hesaid that ‘‘ public senti 
ment’ moved in favor of international 
bimetallism, but ‘‘ some of the most power- 
ful nations are not yet ready to act.” He 
declared that nobody approved of the 
present policy of purchasing and coining 
only twenty-four millions a year. He op- 
posed the purchasing and coinage of forty- 
eight millions a year, under the law of 
1878, but only because he had a better 
plan. He denied that there was any contrac 
tion of the currency, and showed that it had 
increased by six hundred millions of dollars 
since 1878 He cpposed free coinage; he 
opposed a heavier si!ver dollar as imprac- 
ticable, and the issuing of certificates to de- 
positors of silver bullion because that would 
be in effect free coinage for depositors. 
What did he propose as a solution of the 
silver problem? The proposition he urged 
was this : 

‘To open the mints of the Uni'ed States to 
the free deposit of silver, the market value of 





the same (not to exceed $1 for 412.5 grains of 
standard siiver) at the time of deposit be 
paid in Treasury notes; said notes to be 
deematie in the quentity of silver which 
could be purchased by the number of dollars ex- 
presseion the face of the notes at the time 
presented for payment, or in gold, at the 
optien of the Government, and to be receivable 
for customs, taxes, and all public dues; and 
when so received they may be reissued; and 
such notes, when held by any national bank- 
ing association, shall be counted as part of its 
lawful reserve.” 


He advised that the nofes be full legal ten- 
ders. The Republican House adopted that 
plan, but the Republican Senate substituted 
for it a free- coinage measure, and the law of 
1890 emerged out of the corflict beween the 
two houses, There is little substantial differ- 
ence between the faults of Windom’s plan 
and the faults of the law of 1890. 


GOVERNMENT RAIN-MAKING. 


THe more fully the history of the Govern- 
ment rain-making expedition to Texas de- 
velops itself, the more ridiculous does it be. 
come. Now that the inner facts have 
leaked out, our readers can draw instruc- 
tion, reproof, or amusement from the spec- 
tacle, as they deem meet. The project 
of sending a_ special expedition all 
the way to Texas to go through an 
ordinary Fourth of July celebration, for 
the so'e purpose of bringing down 
rain upon the parched fields of that State, 
looks theatrical enough in itself. Taken 
in connection with the fact that a few hours’ 
examination by a competent person would 
have shown that great battles had been 
without influence on the weather, vague 
surmises to the contrary notwithstanding, it 
becomes ludicrous. 

To show how groundless is the notion 
that there jis any relation between 
cannonading and rain, one need hardly 
go further than the little book in which 
Mr. Edward Powers tried to prove 
the contrary. By painstaking research he 
showed that during our civil war a great 
many “battles,” ‘‘ artillery fires,” ‘‘ gunboat 
firings,” ‘‘ attacks,” and ‘‘naval actions,” 
one-tenth of the whole number, perhaps, 
were followed by more or less rain, either 
next day, or in two, three, or four days. 
A farmer who should go out and blow 
his horn every Monday morning for a 
year would make a better showing than this, 
for his tooting would surely be followed by 
rain in two or three days oftener than one 
time inten. Considering that we commonly 
have May showers through the whole early 
summer, and that actions of the kind which 
Mr. Powers most largely brings in were 
go'ng on every week, not to say every day, 
coincidences of rain and hattles were 
hardly possible to avoid. Every one who 
has given attention to meteorology knows 
that the atmospheric currents which bring 
rain are in almost constant motion, generally 
from west to east, at the speed of a railway 
train. The great mass of air which was 
over the heads of the combatants during a 
battle wou'd, next day, be hundreds of miles 
away, to be replaced by another mass from 
an equal distance. Ifa cannonade brought 
rain at all, it would do itina few minutes; 





if we wait hours, we have a new mass of air 
coming from a distance of hundreds of miles. 

We have asked a mathematical expert to 
calculate for us the probable weight and 
force of an aerial current such as the ex- 
plosions of a few balloons were expected to 
start or guide. He says, in substance, that 
the weight of the air is such as to press 
upon every square inch with a force of 
about fourteen pounds This makes a 
weight of a little less than a ton to 
every square foot, and about 25,000,000 
tons to every square mile. Muattiplying 
by the area of Texas, we find that the aerial 
current over that State weighs more than 
five millions of millions of tons. The effect 
of the jump of one vigorous flea upon a thou- 
sand-ton steamship, running at a speed of 
twenty knots, would be vastly greater than 
that of the explosion of a ten-foot balloon 
upon this current. Indeed, the flea project 
would be the more sensible of the two, be 
cause the force of an explosion in the air 
goes out equally in every direction, and so 
would neutralize itself, whereas if the flea 
was made to jump off from the stern of the 
ship, the reaction of his feet would really 
push the ship along. 

An appropriation for rain-making was 
inserted in the agricultural bill by the 
last Congress in connection with the 
Forestry Division a2 the Department of 
Agriculture. Several months passed 
away without either the Forestry Di- 
vision or the Weather Bureau showing 
any sign of a desire to avail itself of the 
chance of immortality so temptingly held 
out. Indeed, we suspect that the chiefs 
were chuckiing over the embarrassment 
of the honored head of their department in 
deciding what to do with the money. Then 
Senator Farwell, the putative father of the 
whole scheme, sugested the employment 
of a Wasbington attorney named Dyren- 
forth to take charge of the business, This 
gentleman had the indisputable qualification 
of absence of bias, being quite innocent 
of meteorology or of any other branch 
of science outside of his  profes- 
sion, and was therefore willing to take 
hold of the business seriously, instead of 
laughing at it, as all the scientists of the 
poor Secretary were suspected to be doing. 
How good a man he was from this point of 
view is evinced by the fact that, although 
he was going to make rain, he did not take 
a rain-gauge with him to measure it, 
Whether this was because he had never 
heard of such an instrument, or because 
such unpoetic conceptions as inches and 
hundredths would spoil the artistic beauty 
of his report, we do not know. 


The expedition set out with many good 
words from the newspapers, who sought to 
add éclat to it by dubbing its chief ‘‘General,” 
although this campaiga against the sky was 
his maiden effort in the military line. It 
arrived on August 5, with the car-load of 
materials for the manufacture of dyna- 
mite and explosive gases so graphi- 
cally described by the ‘‘General” in the 
North American Review. At first the 
weather was dry, but on the 10th there was 
ashower—how much of a shower no one 
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can tel), as the estimates vary from a few 
hundredths of an inch, hardly enough to 
wet the ground, all the way up to two 
inches, which is the General’s own estimate. 
To have a rain come on its own account 
when his preparations for compelling it 
were not half made, would have been 
rather annoying had he not remembered 
that he had been trying his dyna- 
mite the day before, and had made quite a 
number of explosions. The cause of the 
rain was evident to the General, who would 
have been much surprised by the informa- 
tion that the air from which the rain fell 
was hundreds of miles away at the time of 
his explosions. The first telegraphic report 
ran: ‘‘Preliminary explosions made yester- 
day; raining to-day.” In the North Amert- 
can Heview it is expanded into a brilliant 
success, with nearly two inches of rain. 


The preparations went on apace, but in a 
few days it became evident that a rainy sea- 
son was setting in. Although the mornings 
were clear, the afternoons were cloudy, and 
the clouds were blacker and more threaten- 
ing every day. Everything was ready for a 
regular battle on August 17, and next day 
the ground batteries roared almost constant- 
ly for twelve hours, while the explosion of 
oxyhydrogen balioons added terror to the 
scene. Just how much attention should be 
given to the assertionsof an official of the 
Weather Bureau that a rain area covering 
800 000 square miles was formed to the 
north of Texas before the roar of the batte- 
ries began, we leave to the judgment of the 
reader. The admitted fact is that rain com- 
menced before night. One reporter says it 
was a light shower, but the General says ‘‘a 
drenching rain, which fell in torrents for 
two and a half hours” over severa! counties, 
and flooded the roads under four to forty 
inches of water. 

Another briliiant success was scored on 
the 25th of August, when the weather-maps 
showed a repetition of the wide area of rain 
Simu!taneously with the formation of this 
area, the General began to discharge his 
batteries, and next day another brilliant 
success was scored. The-chief had to leave 
for home after this triumph, but his lieute- 
nants were still operating at the last accounts, 
so far as weather would permit them. 
They have found that in the absence 
of their General the clouds do not 
heed their artillery except ‘‘ under favor- 
able conditions,” which persistently refuse 
to occur, In dry weather it is no use to 
bombard, because the weather keepsdrv, as 
they have at last found by experience; and 
when a rainy spell sets in, what is still the 
us2? It is evident that they lack the prac- 
tical skill of their chief. who, as he himself 
says under his own signature, had a special 
line of explosives ‘‘to keep the weather in 
an unsettled condition.” 

All this may seem very funny, but it has 
more than one serious side. The unsophisti- 
cated farmers of Texas cannot imagine that 
the Government of the United States would 
spend thousands of dollars in sending a party 
two thousand miles away to indulge in the 
silliest performance that human ingenuity 
could devise; and they are contributing freely 





of their hard-earned money to supplement the 
work of the Government. What will they 
think when they find out ‘‘the true inward- 
ness” of the affair? And, if our Government 
can be conceived to have a soul, should it 
not be ashamed of allowing such a decep- 
tion to be practised upon its citizens? The 
least it should in honor do is to appropriate 
a fund for reimbursing the farmers. 

Then, what possibilities are opened up in 
the event of a foreign war! If the Govern 
ment can publicly organize and send out 
such an expedition as we have described, 
with the approval of its scientific authori- 
ties, what shall we say of the kind of men 
it enlists in its service? If, as we have 
every reason to believe, these authorities 
disapproved of the project from the 
beginning, and refused to take any 
part in it, and yet the project 
went on, what limit can we set to 
the possible absurdity of its operations 
against a public enemy ? If Mr. Secretary 
Tracy should send out the North Atlantic 
Squadron to melt the icebergs on the Banks 
by bombarding the Gulf Stream off New 
York, his act would not be a whit more 
absurd than that of his colleague in sending 
his rain-making expedition to Texas. 


THE POPULATION OF THE GLOBE. 
To estimate the population of the globe at 
any given period with any approach to ac- 
curacy is a difficult, not to say an impossi- 
bie, task. Only about one-half of the human 
race has been made the subject of systema- 
tic enumerations; the dates of the most re- 
cent enumerations in different countries are 
six ) ears apart; and even then the official sta- 
tistics are not always calculated to inspire 
unlimited confidence. A striking case in 
point is offered by our own census of 
1890, which, altbough taken at the lav.sh 
outlay of more than eight millions of dol- 
lars, ana with the aid of a vast army of 
enumerators and other officials, bristles with 
errors of which it is safe to say that more 
and more will come to light as its results 
are submitted to a more rigorous scientific 
analysis. If results obtained by such elabo- 
rate and expensive machinery are open to so 
mapy grave suspicions, it is by no means 
surprising that in the case of countries 
whose population can only be estimated, 
or, in plainer language, more or less 
plausibly guessed at, there skouid be the 
widest discrepancies between the various 
estimators or guessers.. An extreme ex- 
ample is presented by the Chinese Em 
pire, for which the estimates of repu- 
table statisticians vary from 250,000,000 to 
430,000,000, The difficulties of the task, 
however, have not deterred the experts in 
statistics from attempting its solution; and, 
by a patient and detailed examination and 
elimination of the manifold sources of error, 
figures have been arrived at which can lay 
claim to at least a temporary validity, and 
may be safely used for practical purposes. 

Among the most highly esteemed and 
m ost trustworthy of such compilations have 
been the tables of population of Behm and 
Wagner, of which seven successive editions 





appeared between 1872 and 1882, when they 
were interrupted by Behm’s death. After 
an interval of nine years this useful publica- 
tion is now resumed, under the editorship of 
Hermann Wagner and Alexander Supan, in 
a quarto volume of 271 pages of statistics 
brought down to August, 1891, and includ- 
ing the British census of April 6 of this 
year. It bears the imprint of Perthes in 
Gotha and Westermann in New York. 
Other recent similar works are those of 
Emile Levasseur (1886-87) and Hiibner- 
Juraschek (1889). 

The extant statistical material concerning 
the area and population of the habitable 
globe is submitted by Profs. Wagner and 
Supan to a minute and highly inteiligent 
criticism, and their conclusions are in every 
case supported by reasons which are weighty 
and convincing. They estimate the total 
population of the globe at 1,480 millions, 
of which Europe has 357, Asia 826, Atrica 
164, America 122, Australia 3, the 
Oceanic Islands 74g. More than one-fourth 
of the human race is found in China 
and Japan, the former counting 350,000,- 
000 and the latter 40,000,000; more than 
one-fifth is in India, 324,000,000, of which 
286,000,000 belong to British India. Com- 
paring the chief European States with ours, 
the only one that exceeds our 63,000,000 is 
Russia, 93,000,000. The others range as 
follows: the German Empire 49 060,000, 
Austria-Hungary 41,000,000, France 38,000,- 
000, Great Britain and Ireland 38,000,000, 
Italy 30,000,000, and Spain 17,000,000. 

The density of population is greatest in 
Europe, which averages thirty-seven inhabi- 
tants to the square kilometre, against nine- 
teen in Asia, five in Africa, and three in 
America (2,823 square kilometres = 1,090 
square miles), It will tuus be seen tha if 
the American and the Asian continents were 
as densely populated as Europe, the former 
would hold nearly the whole of the present 
population of the globe, and the iatter a far 
greater population. Thecomparative densi- 
ties of the principal countries, beginning with 
the most thickiy populated, are as follows : 
Belgium 207 to the squ:re kilometre, the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands 188, Great 
Britain and Ireland 124, Ialy 105, Japan 
105, the German Empire 91, China 90, Bri- 
tish India 76, Switzerland 72, France 71, 
Austria 66, Denmark 57, Portugal 48, Spain 
35, West Indies 22, United States 7. The 
order of precedence is somewhat changed 
if Germany and Great Britain are view- 
ed, not as entities, but as composite 
States, and the States composing them 
are taken separately. In that case the 
kingdom of Saxony appears as the most 
densely populated country in the world, 
having 233 inhabitants to each square kilo- 
metre; and next comes Engiand, with 209, 
and after that Belgium as above. If we 
take the separate States of our Union, we 
find at the top Rhode Island with 106, and 
Massachusetts with 104, ranging about even 
with Italy and Japan; nextis New Jersey, 
71, the same as France and Switzerland; 
Connecticut 57, the same as Denmark; New 
York 47, and Pennsylvania 45, a little less 
than Portugal. 
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An endless series of interesting compari- 
sons suggests itself, but we will here confine 
ourselves to a few selections which may 
afford crumbs of comfort to the despondent 
publicists who view with so much alarm the 
increasing army of immigrants. The area 
of the United States is very nearly equal to 
that of all Europe, which has a popu- 
lation of 857,000,000; the State of Texas 
alone has a greater area than either Ger- 
many or Austria, whose populations are 
respectively forty-nine and forty-one mil- 
lions. If that State were as densely settled 
as Massachusetts, it would hold nearly 
seventy millions—as much as France and 
Great Britain together. The area of the 
Middle Atlantic States is a little in excess of 
that of Italy, and, with a population as 
dense as that of Massachusetts, could find 
room for all the Italian people. In order 
not to go to extremes, we refrain from de- 
ducing the startling results that cou'd be ob- 
tained by using the population of England or 
of Belgium as a basis, although there is 
no good reason why considerable portions of 
our country should not maintain as thickly 
settled a population. The very moderate as- 
sumptions made above are sufficient to show 
how little we are in danger of being crowded 
out of house and home, even if one entire half 
of all Europe and of ali China were to be 
dumped upon ourshores as fast as the steam 
fleet of the worid could bring them here. 





THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PAUL DUD.- 
LEY WITH THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


As the son of one Governor of Massachusetts, 
and the grandson of another Governor of that 
Province, the Hon. Pau) Dudley was born wiih 
such advaniages as attach to social standing 
ina colony. He was himself Attorney-Gene- 
ral of the Province from 1702 to 1718; then a 
judge, bee ming Chief Justice in 1745. It is 
in his character as a savant in the early years 
of the last century that we mus’ concern our- 
selves with this old worthy of New England, 
whose name is commemorated in the Dudieian 
lecture of Harvard University. 

The early papers of the Royal Society of 
England not only have been preserved, bu’ are 
very accessible by means of a printed Index 
If the Index had been brought down to a later 
date, it is quite possible that something fresh 
might be gleaned from the correspondence of 
Franklin with the Royal Society. The le‘ters 
from which the subjoined extracts have been 
made were written by Dudley to the Secretary 
for the time being of the Society, and, of 
course, do not appear in the published Trans 
actions of that body. 

Writing from Boston on the 20th of June, 
1719, Dudley says, referring to maple sugar, 
he cannot renew his correspondence with John 
Chamberlayne ‘fon a sweeter subject (pardon- 
ing the pun).” To his chapter upon maple 
sugar he has nothing to add but that “cur 
Phy-itians look upon it not onely as good for 
the common use as the West Indie sugar, but 
to exceed all other for its medicinal yiriue.” 
If his first essay prove acceptable, be may 
proceed further, and he says, “in particular I 
believe I could furnish you with scme curiosi- 
tys with resyect to locusts (I mean the Insect) 
which would surprise you.” Stepping aside 
from scientific subjects, Dudley tcuches up 
on matters of general interest. ‘‘ We are 
just now rejoicing to hear of the defeat of the 





Spanish Invasion.” . “On the other 
hand, I am greatly distressed to hear that Ar- 
rianisme (however it may be softened or dis- 
guised) prevails so much in the Nation, and es 
pecially among the Clergy of the Dissenters 
The Church had need to pray now more than 
ever that He who walks in the midst of the 
golden candlesticks would hold the Starrs in 
his own right hand.” Chamberlayne is re- 
quested to favor him wi'h a particu’ar account 
of that affair, and with “* the true state of the 
controversy, and what means are taken to pre- 
vent the spreading of the Infection.” Dudley 
mentions that his father *‘ grows an old man 
apace,” 

On the 15th of March, 1720, he writes that 
the ** Journall of Mr. Kellogg's Trading voyage 
from Canada to Missasipi is what 1 took from 
his own mouth and then digested into the 
method you see.” Duiley says he has some- 
times thought it might not be improper to 
communicate Kel ogg’s ‘“‘ corrections and ob- 
servations to Mr. Hammond, sometime of the 
Navy, to whom Mr. Senex’s map of North 
America is dedicated, or to Mr. Halley of the 
Royal Scciety, to whom that of South America 
is addressed, and who, indeed, corrected it.” 
He makes a present tothe Royal Society of a 
mvose, ‘‘as be ng a Roya! beast.” Should it be 
in his power, he will send alive moose, He 
would have sent some further curiosities from 
New England, along with the moose, but that 
he was afraid of falling under the censure of 
Chamberlayne and Dr. Mav’her for sending 
them ‘* by Dovzens.” Then he adds, ** 1 hope 
my poyson wood tree came safe to your hands 
without harm.” 

Bearing Paul Dudley's signature, but with- 
out the date of transmission, there is ‘‘An Ac- 
count of the Cataract or Falls of Niavara, 
taken at Albany, October the 1l0tb, 1721, by P. 
Dudley from Monsieur Borassaw, a French 
na ive of Canada” 

In a letter dated at Roxtury on the 14th of 
April, 1722, Dudley sends an account of a new 
island that roseup among the Agores in No 
vember, 1720, with Capt. Robertson's cbserva- 
tions and craughts, aiso ‘‘ a small piece of the 
eynders or pumice stone.” He desires that 
Chamberlayne stould cffer the draught to Mr 
Professor Halley, ‘*who is the father of all 
charts or May ps of the sea.” 

On the 24 of November, 1721, Paul Dudley 
was elected a Feliow of the Royal Society. 
Writing from R xburvy on the 3d of Novem- 
ber, 1722, tothe Secretary of the Society, the 
new Feliow say-: ‘It is with great sincerity I 
acknowledge my unworthiness of the great 
honour the Society have done me, as in admit- 
ting me oe of them-elves so in accepting any 
of my performance, and to use the Poet's 
words: 

“** Haud equidem tali me dignor honore.’ 


The diligent and ingenious Mr. More has lost 
no time in his searches after the productions of 
nature in this c untrey since bis arrival, and 
it has been a gre t pleasure to me to have 
given bim some assistance therein.” Oar New 
Engiard scientist then proceeds to make full 
acknowledgment of an awkward mi-take be 
had made: “ I cannot finish this letter without 
making a public acknowledgment of a great 
mistake I committed in my account of the 
poison wood tree, when I acquainted the So- 
ciety that it Lore no berries, for I now find it 
to be beauteous, and have sent some of the 
very berries. This last summer I sent a box of 
that poyson wood by one Capt. Cutler, who 
left it, as he tells me, with a brother-in-law of 
his in London, Mr. Calloweil, who may be 
beard of at the Exchange in London.” 
Writing on the 6th of July, 1723, to Dr. 
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Jurin, the Secretary of the Royal Society, 
Dudley says: ‘* The miscarriage of my poyson 
wood by Mr. Ca lowell was some little mortifi- 
cation to me, because, as 1 remember, I pat 
into bis box a Draught of the late new Island 
that rose out of the +rea near the island of 
Fayal, which, if the Society have not yet seen, 
U can rec ver, for I kept an exact copy of 
what the shipmaster presented to me, who, 
indeed, was the first Englishman that ciscov 
ered it. Our friend Mr. More is gone to the 
neighbouring Colony’s with all the recommen- 
dations we could possibly give him from 
hence.” 

Oa the 3d of October, 174, he writes from 
Roxbury : “* { have now presumed to send you 
a few observations on the plants of New Eng- 
land, as a gleaning after Mr. More's greater 
harvest, which | hope be bas long since spread 
before the Society. Iam endeavouring alter a 
short natural history of our Whales, which | 
hope to send you some time this winter, witha 
box of some few curiosities to amuse you with, 
Ll did myseif the honour some months since of 
sending you the relation of an extraordinary 
cure by sweating in Turf, but donot yet know 
whether it ever arrived.” 

On the 10th of October, 1724, he save: ** This 
is my second and short letter, by the King’s 
ship, and serves only to tell you that Il bave 
done myself the honour to present the Society, 
by Capt. Darell’s hands, with a cane made out 
of the jawbone of a spermacoeti whale, and 
also a tooth taken out of the same fish, of 
which creature | hope in my rext to give the 
Society a Very particular account.” 

Frem Boston be writes, on the lith of De 
cember, 1724, that be hopes in the spring to 
send a further account of scme remarkable 
cures by a new way of sweatirg ‘*) ractived 


» 


by some of cur pbhysitians.” He has observed 
among the English prints an advertisement of 
a bnew treatire of philosophy in opposition to 
Sir l.aac Newton, and wishes for the opinion 
of the secretary of the Royal Society upon the 
boc k, and whether it be worth sending for 

A letter of the 19h of December, 1724, is by 
way of intreducing Dr. Zab Boylston, as re- 
gards whom he writes: ‘ll dare not pretend to 
be a judge in his profession, but he is in bigh 
es'eem in his own country, for his great sk1il, 
long exverence, and bap: y success in surgery, 
and lL know;him t» bea) ingeniousand worthy 
man; and Goi made tim a sineular blessing in 
our late terr be small pox. While some hun- 
reds died in the patural way, he ws the 
bappy¥ instrument of saving many scores of 
ives by the new mettod of Inoculation.” . . . 
“| unders'and hi- design in bis present voyage 
is toim rove himselt yet turiher in the new 
and happy way of cutting for the stone.” 


On the 2d of April, 1725, he writes from 
Roxbury: ‘‘1l beg the iavour that nothing 
may be published as from the Royal Sctiety 
about Amberzreese till you receive my ac- 
count of that secret, for I have taken no small 
pains to be a master of ‘hat matter, and the 
Society may de; end uyon the eccount | shall 
send them, having got it from the most ca a- 
ble persons in this Country.” From Roxbury, 
on the 5b of April, 1725, Dudley forwarded 
‘An essay upon the Naivral History of 
Whales, with a particular account of the Am- 
bergreese found in the Sperma Coeti Whale, 
In a letter toy* Publisher by y* Honourable 
Paul Dudley, F.R.s.’ ‘* I have been much as- 
sisted herein,” he says, ‘“‘by the Rev. Mr. 
Greenleafe of Yarmouth, near Cape Cod, and 
Mr. J Ccffin, sometime of the island of Nan- 
tucket, both of them places famous for the 
Whale Fishery.” In this paper Dudley first 
published the conclusion at which the Amert- 
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can fishermen had arrived, that ambergris was 
produced in whales by disease. In a patriotic 
spirit he wrote: ‘‘ 1 hope the Society will ac- 
cept of this first Essay, and allow my poor 
country the honour of discovering, or at least 
ascertaining, the origin and nature of amber- 
greere.” After mentioning that he was erjoy- 
ing ‘‘a little ease from his gravely pains,” he 
proceeds: ‘I observe the Cambridge Dic- 
tionary spells Sperma Coeti, Parmacity. If 
you judge it best to wri'e the word so, 1 must 
pray you to see it altered where it occurs,” 


From Roxbury, on the 7th of November, 
1725, he writes: ‘* I should be glad to tell you 
that 1 had undertaken, according to your de- 
tire, observations on the weather. I bave yet 
no Barometre, but expect one in the Spring, 
and when it comes I am afraid my riding the 
Circuit, and frequent absence from home, will 
render it impracticable for me to be constant 
in my remarks,” . . . ‘*Mr. Roby (%), some- 
time a fellow of our college at Cambridge, 
tells me that be has lately sent over to the 
Royal Society three or four years observations 
on the wind and weather.” 

On January the 21-t, 1726, he writes from 
Roxbury: ‘ Mr. Greenwood, one of this Coun- 
try, who has s;ent some years in London un- 
der Dr. Disaguliers, is lately returned to us, 
and I hope will meke and transmit such obser- 
vations in Natural Philosophy and occurrences 
of that nature a. may deserve the Scciety’s ac- 
cep' ance.” 

The sage of Roxbury sent quite a budget of 
contributions to the Rvuyal Sc ciety, on the 21st 
of January, 1726. There is ‘*A remarkable 
cure of a person sweating in malt in New Eng- 
land, October, 1724” The beroic cure describ- 
ed by Dudiey was applied to Thanktul Fisb, a 
young wceman ot Falmouth in New England, 
who was subject to faintings. Next is a cure 
of severe rheuma’'i-m by ** Sweat'ng in Rum,” 
effected in the perso: of the wife of Mr. 
Richard Dummer of Newbury. [hen comes 
“An Account of a stone taken out of a borse, 
at Boston, in the year 1724” The stone weighed 
51¢ Ibs,, ard measured 17 inches one way, and 
17% inches another way. A terthi is‘‘A rela- 
tion of a man’s ear, remarkably Fly-blown, 
and cured, 1724.” Mr. Jer: miah Fuller of New 
ton, near Bost. n, a farmer of good credit, was 
the subject of this experience. To this fol- 
lows ** Ashort account of the Aurora Borealis 
that ap; eared on the 27:h day of March, 1726 
at night in Roxbury, and many other places 
in New England.” Two other papers complete 
the contribution, These are ‘“* A surprising 
instance of the nature and effect of Lighining, 
June 24tb, 1724,” and, ‘Salt Water, or the 
Spray of the sea, carried many miles into the 
Country,” ete, 

On tbe 13 h of November, 1727, Dudley com- 
municated an ‘*‘ Account of the several earth- 
quakes which have happened in New Eng- 
land, since the first settlement of the English 
in that Country, especially the last which hap- 
pened on Oc:, 29, 1727.” 

The last letter was written at Roxbury on 
the 12th April, 1783, and is addressed to Dr. 
Mortimer. In it Dudley writes: ‘I have 
endeavoured after my poor fashion to cbserve 
the seasons and have now sent them. Mr. 
Greenwocd, our mathematical professor, who 
lives but five miles from me, acquaints me 
that he likewise dces the same,” 

Be:ides his contritutions already referred to, 
Paul Dudley furnished the Royal Scciety 
with ;apers upon the following subjects: “* A 
description of the Moose deer in America,” 
** A wethod ately found out in New England 
for di:covering where the Bees hive in the 
Woods in order to get their honey,” “‘ Of a 





new sort of Molosses made of apples,” ‘* Of the 
degenerating of smelts,” ‘* Account of the rat- 
tle snake.” 

When that disreputable self-dubbed Knight, 
Sir James Hil], after failing to get admission 
to the Royal Society, wrote his abusive ‘ Re- 
view of the Works of the Koral Society of 
London,’ he did not fail to attempt to throw 
ridicule upon Dudley. Referring to Dudley’s 
contribution respecting embergris, the self- 
styled Sir James characterized the New Eng- 
land observer as ‘‘ the ignorant introducer of 
an ignorant paper of somebody’s else, to a so- 
ciety who were ignorant enough to do both 
of them honour for it.” This was not bad by 
way of abuse; but, the disappointed medico 
notwithstanding, Dudley’s exp'anation of the 
origin of ambergris is that which bolds go:d 
to-day. Hill’s venom had need to vent itself 
sti!l further upon our early New England 
scientists, and hence the following biting snarl]: 
‘* The third [paper] is by the Hovourable Paul 
Dudley of credulous memory, a gentleman 
damned to fame by many a well-intended but 
ill executed paper: one of the first encouragers 
and supporters of this now immortal Society, 
and who seems to have had a very great share 
in thé establishing, by example, the principle 
since so happily intr: duced into the Body— 
that it is not necessary for a Member of the 
Royal Society to understand the subject he 
writes about,” 








PAUL EOURGET IN ITALY. 
Paris, September 30, 1891. 


One of my friends, who is somewhat para- 
d: xical, sa'd to me some time ago: “I have a 
great admiration for Pierre Loti, and, t esides, 
1 am extremely grateful to him.” ‘* Why?” 
asked I ‘‘ He has killed the genre descriptif, 

f which I em heartily sick, This pro:use, 
mi: ute, elaborate, photographic, continuous 
description of things big or small, important 
or unimportant, becomes in the end very fa- 
tiguing. Now Loti has rushed the art o! de- 
-cription as far as it can go. He has been a 
painter in words more than anybody. Who 
can think of describing the sea after the ‘ Pé- 
cheur a’Islande’?) Who will dare paint Ja 
panese flowers, the chrysanthemums, after 
him ? I think the French Academy would do 
well to offer a prize, anda very large one, to 
any one who can write a volume of three hun- 
dred pages without using a single adjective or 
adverb,” It is quite true that the art of descrip 
tion hes been carried very far in our time. 
There is a realistic school in literature as well 
as in painting, and I am sometimes am zed on 
reading, in some of the light papers which are 
open to literature, articles which display a 
curious and almost morbid talent for descrip- 
tion, 

I made these reflections before opening a new 
book by Pau! Bourget, which bears the sirgu- 
larly characteristic title of ‘Sensations of 
Italy.’ Mark the word sensations—not impres- 
sions. Ii is all the more characteristic of the 
time in that Bourget is not, like Guy de Mau- 
passant, a materialist: heis essentially a spirit- 
ualist; be delights in analyzing the most deli- 
cate shades of thought, of passion; he lives, so 
to speak, in the human heart, especiaily in the 
feminine heart. But even he must sacrifice to 
the gods of the hour. In the novels which 
have made his reputation, and which are strik- 
ing and sometimes very deep studies of the 
weaknesses, the failings, the complexities of 
the human beart, he must here and there in- 
dulge in elaborate descriptions of furniture, of 
dresses; the thinkers must make room for the 
tapisster and the couturter (for there is now 





such a word in our tongue). To be sure, even 
these materialistic and to my mind somewhat 
vulgar dercriptions of the surroundings of his 
heroes and heroines have an object—the in- 
fluence of the milieu must be felt. A 
poor and weak man, suddenly thrown 
among all the luxuries of our millionaires, and 
among the women who are the costly flowers 
of our Parisian parterre, is a curious object of 
study. Still, Bourget sometimes goes too far, 
and he gives the painful impression of caring 
too much for wealth and the surroundings of 
wealth himself. A man of the world ought 
never to care for his clothes, to give a thought 
to them: when they are new, they must be 
worn as if they were old. Balzac has long, 
very long, descriptions, but they always pre- 
pare you for the drama; they are intensely 
suggestive. The descriptions in Bourget’s 
novels have tco much sameness, One fine 
drawing-room must resemble another fine 
drawing-room; and the description of them 
seems very dull to those who are accu tomed 
to live in fine drawing-:ooms. ‘The play of 
passion, the dialogue, ought to fill almost 
completely the modern novel. 

My criticism, of course, cannot apply to a 
book of travels. A traveller must perforce be 
de:criptive, and therein lies the great difficulty 
in writing a good book of travels, This diffi- 
culty increases tenfoid when you have to write 
on lialy, a ccuntry which more than any 
other has been visited and described; and 
Bourget felt it when be began his work with 
these words: ‘* Reader, have you preserved, 
notwithstending the present political mis- 
understandings, a passionate fondness for 
Italy, and in Italy for the corners which are 
more refractcry to our levelling cosmopoli- 
tim? Once across the Alps, have you, in con- 
sulting your guide-book, thought of those little 
towns which have only two or three pictures, 
but divine pictures, whose legendary name 
evokes some great historical memory?” And 
so he goes on, and almost begs ;ardon for giv- 
ing us his notes of a journey undertaken in 
the autumn of 1890, across Tuscany, Umbria, 
the Marches,Otran'o, and Calabria, outside of 
the great classical centres, 

I am so fond of Italy, and have spent so 
many happy hours in that country, that I have 
read every line of these ‘Sensations,’ The cir- 
cumstances in which the journey took place 
(Paul Bcurget was married last year, and took 
his wife with him on Lis journey) contributed 
to increase the natural sensibility of the au- 
thor; he becomes in some pages almost a poet. 
But, strange to say, his usual sadness does not 
seem to be relieved—for Bourget is essentially 
sad; the comic v. in is entirely wanting in him; 
he has no humor; he is always depressed, and 
his novels are pervaded with an almost painful 
melancholy. 

His ‘ Sensations’ begin at Volterra, and from 
Volterra we are taken to Colle, Siena, Monte 
Oliveto, Pienza, Montepulciano, Chiusi, Cit'é 
della Pieve, Orvieto, Perugia, Assi+i, Ancona, 
Foggia, Lucera, Bari, Brindisi, Lecce, Taran- 
to, Cotrone, and Reggio—not a banal itinerary, 
68 you see; a ramble through parts not in the 
ordinary current of tourists. Bourget makes 
no pretension to be an arct wolegi-t or even 
an art critic, His notes are condensed. I 
quite approve of his method of not trying to 
do everything, and to remain always under 
a powerful and strong impression left by s:me 
great work of art. It is so pleasunt to leave 
an I:alian city, ard to say to one’s «elf, ‘*I will 
come again,” though perbaps we never shall 
come again. But notes taken in this spirit are 
apt to become mere pretexis for fine writing. 
Bourget’s ‘ Sensations’ generally end in some 
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p-yebological meditations and analyses; bis 
mind is bent in this direction, and, as Milton 
bas said, ‘* the mind is its own place.” 

Bourget expresses some opinions which de- 
serve to be noticed. At Orvieto he criticises 
the mania for restoration which has seized 
upon the architects of all countries, especially 
in Italy. There is now in Italy, as there bas 
peen in France for a long time, a ‘‘ Commission 
on Historical Monuments.” This Commission 
propose to make such changes in the Du: mo as 
will completely reéstablish the plans of the 
primitive style: 


**O the barbarism of the archeologists, who 
do not understand that the sort of vegetation 
added by centuries to the first lines of a building 
gives it the charm of a living thing! Men have 
lived here since the architect built the house. 
They have prayed here. They bave touched 
this building with their pious hands. ; 
What people call a restoration only introduces 
the coldness of death, since in the place where 
life was palpitating, life which is always com- 
plex, incoherent, and too full, but which is 
life, . . . Will thereever be a time when 
the truth of the ironical words of Goethe wili 
be admitted: ‘The spirit of history, why, it 
is the spirit of these gentlemen’? Then it will 
be forbidden modern painters to give youth to 
a picture or to a frieze, as they have done in 
the Campo Santo of Pisa, to the irreparable 
damage of Orcagna and of Gozzoli: the old 
pictures of these noble masters have become 
peinturlurages of a borrible brilliancy. Then 
it will be forbidden the arcbologists to clean 
a ruin.” 

Bourget goes, perhaps, too far: some restora- 
tions of monuments, discreetly made, have 
been very successful ; but it is quite true that 
many others have been very unfortunate. It 
is equally true that it is childish tosuppress in 
a churcb, for instance, where the primitive de- 
sign is kept in the monument itself, pictures, 
altars, bronzes which bave been added by 
each generation, and which form a sort of 
transition between the present and the past. 
To imagine that a church built in the Roman 
style must bave nothing in it which is not 
Roman, has always seemed to mea mistake. 

The pages written on the old Convent of 
Monte Oliveto are among the best in the book. 
The old abbey is preserved from ccmplete 
ruin only by a decoration of Signorelli and 
of Sodoma which has given it the deservid 
bonor of being classed among the national 
monuments, Only a few monks remain io it 
since the secularization of church property in 
Italy. Bourget found in the library a big 
folio, the treatise of Saint lrenzus against the 
Gnostics : 

‘* Ab!” says he, ‘the marvellous psychol- 
ogy of the work, and how it tbrows in 
tne shade all our poor essays) The prid: 
of the mind, rising to the most sterile di- 
lettanteism or to the most desrerate re- 
volt, the pride of life punished by the fo'- 
lies of sensualism—these are the two great 
maladies of the modern soul, its two great 
sins, lWibilixm is the end of it now as it was 
then. This old convent, red among its black 
cypresses, which has iasted for several centu- 
ries, teaches us a possible remedy for there 
miseries, if it were only by telling us who 
they were that have inhabited it. The 
inscriptions which we read, here and 
there, on these walls tell us to believe 
first—that is to say, to humble ourselves be- 
fore the unknowable Cause of the world, to ac- 
cept the mystery which surrourds us as a 
mystery, to take as incomprehensible what is 
incomprehensible; but with the confidence 
that some day this sorrowful darkness will be 
lighted. Resignation with hope—’s not this, 
amid a]l the contradictions of creeds and dog- 
mas, the common ground of all piety?” 


Here we have the ‘rue Bourget, the man 
who carries in his heart a deep wound, and 
who goes through life, looking at pictures, at 
palaces, at churches, as if al) these were im- 
material things, mere symbols, mere expres- 
sions of some inner thought. The traveller is 





as sad as the nove ist; the novelist sees deceit 
at the bottom of every passion, and remorse 
and sorrow; the traveller looks with a weary 
eye on the world as if it were but ‘‘a fleeting 
show.” 

These ‘Sensations’ would have heen better 
named ‘Impressions,’ because the whole tone 
of the author’s reflections is idealistic. It is 
pessimistic also; and if a man is a pessimist in 
l‘aly, what will he be under our northern 
skies? On the whole, you leave this little vol- 
ume with a curious mixture of pleasure and 
pain, The writer bas won your pity more 
than your admiration; but is not ‘la pitieé 
sup: 4me” the end of all our philosophy? 


Correspondence. 


STATE AND NATIONAL FOLITICS 


To tHe Eprror oF THe Natron: 

Sir: Your interesting article with the above 
title bas furnished food for thought. Why 
is it that State politics have lost their interest 
and become absorbed in national? In the bis 
tory of European countries, the bardest thiog 
has been to get the pecple to give up their lo- 
cal prejudices and interests in favor of the cen 
tral Government. Before the war, State poli 
tics bad their full share of interest, while, as 
you point out, the State Governments are 
really of much more importance to the people 
than the Federal. I find the explanatien in 
the completely colorless character of State po- 
lities as at present organized. All those things 
which deprive national politics of any real 
interest—the committee system, with itssecrecy 
and want of resronsibility; the absence of per- 
sonal leadership; the scramble of private and 
local interests;and ‘he rule of the lobby—are re 
peated with perfect exactitude in all the forty- 
oid States, But there is a further evil In 
nearly, if not quite, every State the chief 
executive officials are elected separately from 
the Governor, which is fatal to any‘hing like 
efficient administration. In some States, as in 
Massachusetts, this has resulted in setting up 
a number of commissions to do the work 
which properly belongs to the executive. In 
others it has produced pretty nearly an ad- 
ministrative deadlock. ‘be result in either 
case is that the people know nothing about 
State affairs, or who is responsible for any- 
thing. 

In the Federal Government, on the other 
band, there is a chain of subordination from 
the President down to the day-laborer, with 
one man for each place. Not only, therefore, 
is the Federal Administration thereby ren 
dered infinitely better than thatof any State, 
but it appeals more powerfully to the imagi- 
nation. Besides that, the President occupies 
one of the most conspicuous positions in the 
world; be is regarded as the personal bead of 
this enormous machinery. For many years 
the posses-ion of the cflices was almost the sole 
basis of the Republican and Demecratic par- 
ties, while now that this has been weakened 
by civil-service reform, and the names have 
little or no meaning, the most frantic efforts 
are put forth by politicians to keep the parties 
together, and especially by striving to drag 
the States at the tail of the national cart, 

But just as the defects of government are 
really more dangerous in the States than at 
Washington, it is just in State politics that at 
tempts at reform are also most needed. I 
have always maintained that the rule of the 
lobby is to be overcome at Washington by 
giving the Cabinet officers seats in Congress. 
Exactly the same thing for the same purpose 





is wanted in the State legislatures But for 
this purpose also another thing aust be 
brought about which already exi-t« at Wash- 
ington, and that is that the Governor should 
have the power of appointment of his “ cabi- 
net” instead of their being elected separately 
from him. The effect of this would be to do 
away with the government by commissions, 
just as there have been none, at least till very 
recently, under the Federal Government. 

There is no hope in this direction from the 
State legislatures any more than from Con 
gress, but I have for many vears believed that 
a strong man whe, as Governor, should go 
straight to the people, explain the difficulry, 
point out the remedy, and ask for their suv- 
rort, would receive it to an ex'ent which 
would compe! the Legislature to yield. Hence 
the intense interest which | feel in the present 
election. Gov. Russell, in bis inaugural mes- 
sage, urged upon the Legislature action both 
as to the lobby and the commissiona That 
body has opposed him as far as it could, and 
paid no attention to him for the rest. 1 deo 
net think he is as clearly convinced as myself 
as to the character of the necessary rem dies, 
but at any rate he has shown the point of at 
tack, and is following it up gallantly in the 
campaign. If he should run much shead of 
his ticket, be will be almost compelled to move 
onward, 

Mesntime, the Republhecans have imported 
numbers of the leading national politicians as 
speakers, have set up a candidate for Gover 
nor who will be as wax in their hands, and 
are making desperate efforta, in this purely 
local election, to swamp the State with the 
MeKinley and Silver Billa Massachucetts is, 
I believe, the first Sta'e which, by an invwesti- 
gating committee of the Legislature and by a 
message of the Governor, bas attempted a 
formal resistance to the lobby, and—by the 
section of the Governor at least—to the gov- 
ernment of the State by executive commis- 
sions, Therefore it is that I say deliberately 
that rot only to this State, but to every State 
in the Union, it is of more importance who is 
elected Governor of Massachusetts this year 
than who is next year elected Pre-ident of the 
United States, GaMALiEn BRADFORD 

Bostos, October 17, 1891. 





THE LAW OF “Vis ViVA.” 


To rae Eprror or Tae Natron: 

Sin: In your review of Herbert Spencer's 
*‘Esays : Scientific, Politica’, and Specula- 
tive,’ occurs the following sentence : 


** Re-ides, the law of vis viva is plainly 
violated in the phenomena of growth, since 
this is not a reversible process.” 

The words “‘ law of ris viva” seem from the 
context to be used as synonymous with “law 
of the conservation of energy.” Dces your 
reviewer really mean to assert that in the 
phenomena of growth we are presented with a 
p/ain violation of the law of the conservation 
of energy? fuch an assertion would be so 
astonishing that I cannot refrain from asking 
for further explanation. L. M. Hoskrns. 

Manptsox, Wis., October 12, 1891. 





[It ought not to be necessary to remind a 
professor of mechanics in a reputab’e uni- 
versity that the law of vis v/va was familiar 
to mathematic’ans for much more than a 
century before the law of the conservation 
of energy was heard of. The one is a prin- 
ciple of molar mechanics, the other of gene- 
ral physics. The kinetical theory of mat- 
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ter, which is intimately associated with, but 
is not involved in, the law of the conserva- 
tion of energy, supposes that when the mo- 
tions of molecu'es are taken account of, the 
law of ots viva is not violated in the action 
of viscosity, etc., where, considered as relat- 
ing to molar motions, it is violated. As we 
referred to this, there is little excuse for say- 
ing that our context seems to confuse the 
two propositions. But since our corre- 
spondent is astonished at our saying that 
growth is an irreversible process, and there- 
fore plainly violates the law of ots viva, and 
since, as professor of mechanics, he is fami- 
liar with the theorem that every action un- 
der a conservative system of forces is reversi- 
ble, it appears that he would say that growth 
(including reproduction and the evolution of 
new species) is a reversible process in the 
sense in which the actions of viscosity, etc., 
are not reversible. 

We said nothing about the law of the con- 
servation of energy, whichis the grandest 
discovery of science. Still, as a scientific 
generalization, it can only be a probable ap- 
proximate statement, open to future possible 
correction, In its application to the ordina- 
ry transformations of forces, it has been 
pretty exactly verified. But :s to what 
takes place within organized bodies, the 
positive evidence is unsatisfactory, and, in 
connection with the question of the will, we 
cannot feel sure the principle holds good 
without assuming a partisan position which 
would be unwise and unscientific. In an 
age when the axioms of geometry are put in 
doubt, it would not be astonishing to hear 
any physical principle challenged; but we 
repeat that our remark looked only to ex- 
plaining the irreversibility of growth, in the 
same way in which inorganic irreversible 
processes are explained, by the application 
of probabilities and high numbers.—ED 
NATION. ] 





AN ISKAELITE ON THE GRIEVANCES 
OF ISRAEL, 


To THE EpiToR oF THE NaTION: 


fir: Inthe London Anti Jacobin there is 
a paper—the second, I believe, of a. series—by 
** An Israelitish Wanderer,” on ‘* The Griev- 
anecs of the Jews in Russia,” which I would 
commend to those who are willing to see the 
truth about the Jewish question. According 
to this Israelite, the grievances consist much 
more in the vexatious action of certain local 
officials than in the iniquity of the laws, 
However, he concludes thus: 


‘*it is deplorable that public opinion in Rus- 
sia shouid +0 iargely approve of the expulsion 
of the Jews, even when it is done under cover 
of ordinances dcubtiully applicable, But who 
can honestly say that it is unnatural? Be- 
yond ail doubt, economic causes, trade rivalry, 
business competition, are at the bottom of 
much of the hostility against the Hebrew. If 
a dc zen Jewish traders settle in a town where 
a dczen Chri-tians have been carrying on 
business, the whole trade will be transferred 
to the Jews within a measurable period of 
time. lt may be argued tbat this is done to 
the advantage of the community at large; 
but yet it is not easy to persuade the worked- 
out Christians of that, or their neighbors of 
their own race and country. It takes a deal 
of delight in political econ: my to make up to 
a man ior the loss of his bread; and we who 
are Jews should be the last to decry the sym- 
pathies of race or to deny that blood is thicker 
than water.” 





The whole paper confirms the view that this 
is a social and economic question, not a case 
of religious persecution, to which not the 
slightest allusion is made.—Yours faithfully, 


GoLDWIN &MITH. 
ToronTO, October 16, 1891. 





JOHN ROGERS OF PURLEIGH. 


To THE Eprtor oF THE Nation: 

1k: Mr. Whitmore’s letter, ; ublished in the 
Nation of October 8, led me to inquire of the 
New York libraries for any of John Rogers's 
works, and I was rewarded by finding a copy 
in the library of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, in the keeping of Mr. Gillette, who 
courteously permitted me to use it. The copy 
is, unfortunately, somewhat imperfect, the title 
and eight leaves being wanting; but the for- 
mer owner had supplied them in maniscript. 
I was surprised to find that the titles given in 
Drake’s Catalogue and in Lowndes’s ‘ Manual’ 
were different from the title as copied into this 
volume—Ohel or Beth shemesh being the head- 
ing to one of the divisions of the work. The 
true title is: 


Dod or Chartran 
The Beloved; or 
The Bridegroom goeth torth for his Bride. 
And looking out for his Japhejaphita, bis 
FarrRE One, or his Church adorned with 
double 
Beauty and Excellence, 
viz: Spirit and Truth in these la‘ter days— 


and much more to the same effect. 

The work, a quarto of 596 pages, is in fact 
nothing more than a ‘* red-hot” Puritan dia- 
tribe, masquerading as a manual of church 
discipline; and its dedication to Cromwell and 
the episile to the Commissioners of Parlia- 
ment in Ireland prove the writer to have been 
a politician of uo mean pretensions. Its eom- 
position was begun in Ireland about 1652, and 
completed in London, the second Epistle being 
dated from ‘* My study, Thomas Apostles, 17th 
day of Zin, 2nd month of 1653.” The style is 
that ofa bitterly partisan pamphleteer, employ- 
ing the well-nigh unintelligible jargon of the Pu- 
ritans of that age of controversies, and crowd- 
ed with puns and italics, metaphors, Biblical 
quotations, and references to all manner o! 
things. ‘* When you can take aturn or twoin 
this Treatise,” he wrote to Cromwell, ‘* among 
such trees of Righteousness as are of the Lord’s 
own planting (in his gardens) which will lead 
you with delight (if the Lord give but ligbt) 
to James’s (the Apostle) yea, beyond; till you 
come to make Sion-bouse for your Excellen- 
cies’ habitation,” etc. He must have thought 
it necessary to lighten the reading a bit, and so 
inserted some execrable poems by ministers in 
praise of the author and his treatise, calling 
them ‘‘some amber of Ingenuity dropping out 
in the following verses,” etc. Even then 
Cromwell, if he ‘*took a turn or two,” must 
bave been peculiarly constituted not to have 
been led astray; and at this very time was 
more anxious to reach Parliament House than 
Sion-house. This copy Jacks the portrait that 
is mentioned by Lowndes, 

It isin the autobiographical items that the 
book becomes of intere:t to us, but the lan- 
guage in which the writer relates his ‘* experi- 
ence” should be read, to appreciate the man’s 
earnestness ard uncouth expressions. He was 
a sckool-boy at Malden, in Essex, when he was 
first ‘‘rouzed” by the teaching of Fenner 
and Marshall. When aged ten, he slept in 
church, and was awakened by the minister’s 
awful pictures of hell and its torments, and 
this produced a great effect upon bis mind, in- 
cidentally leading him to evolve a recipe for 
keeping awake in church, which is duly re- 





corded. His father, Nehemiah Rogers, who 
wrote on the parables, had some influence 
upon him, and he preached in Huntingtonshire 
when he was eighteen or nineteen. It was at 
this period that he seriously takes up Puritan- 
ism, disgusts his re'atives and friends by 
his preciseness, is turned out of doors, with 
about three shillings and sixpence in bis 
pocket, to ‘‘ wander up and down a strange 
country”; applies to several colleges tor ad- 
mission as a poor scholar but is refused; is sub- 
ject to dreams and has them carefully in- 
terpreted; is twice saved, of course by some 
special providence, from ‘‘self-murther”; drifts 
to Brudenel’s house in Huntingtonshire, where 
he teaches school, as he also does in the free 
school at St. Neotts; and is sent for and settles 
in Essex. This is a bald account of what oc- 
cupies many pages in his quarto, loaded with 
much that is«cdd and characieristic. The en- 
tire absence of dates makes it difficult to fol- 
low his narrative, especially as his ‘‘ expe- 
rience” ends with his cali to Essex. We must 
depend upon other parts of the book for fur- 
ther information. 

He went to Ireland, and was involved in 
some bitter controversies there, He appears to 
have made some enemies, one in yarticular, 
against whom he harbors a malignant spirit. 
He says, in metaphor, he embarked in a vessel 
(the church) with others, and hoisted the sail 
ina fair wind, But astorm arose, and * one 
vessel which was in our -bip was full of stink- 
ing liquor, and yielded an ili savor”; and he 
wished they had thrown it overboard, but the 
storm hindered. The storm referred to the 
religious controversy of the time, in which the 
author to: k an active part, and, as a reward, 
was slandered in England and Ireland, but 
was countenanced by the commissioners sent 
cutty Parliament, We give his own account 
as a sample of what the 596 pages are Jargely 
made up of: 


“It is time to rescue my name and reputa- 
tion from those Bum-baylies that have ar- 
rested, and roughiy bx»! died it, at the Devil's 
suit out of malice (which was like rennet, he 
older, the stronger) I bave met with men 
iike Colledge butiers, who bave set up a; ace 
upon honest men’s nane-, and charged them 
to the full (with fuli ” maiiced and foul- 
mouthed aspersions) which they wil never 
wipe off again wi/hout I pay them (sound!y) 
for it (which in time I may dce more 
fully, before yood witness too), . . . So 
did ome in Dublin, aspersing my person, and 
traducing ‘he truth, possessing some people 
with strange opinions of me, as if [held many 
errors, who therefore looked upon me as an 
outlandish man, made up of strange fashions. 

. But one great one among-t them, that 
had this spleen in his soul so pa sionately, that 
the smelling of it made his otber parts to 
languish lamentablv and apparen'ly in the 
eyes of all; and to break out ulcerously in his 
lancuage against me and others, with noisome 
words, which were of the worst savour.” 


So it may be concluded that Rogers did not 
lack the excitement of versecution: refusing 
to “‘dance after the pipes and adore the 
pride” of some great man—perhaps the same 
represented as the vessel—he was called a 
** poore, empty, silly fellow.” Evidently Ire- 
land became too hot for him, and he found a 
resting-place in London. As he states that he 
began the Treatise ‘‘ about a yeare ago,” i. e, 
say in 1652, his Irish career must have been 
short, for it was in August, 1649, that be was 
directed to pay to Mrs. Washington a part of 
the Purleigh tithes. This may account for bis 
mention of the ‘to; pression of that Babylon- 
ian brazen yoke of tythes, which ought to be 
removed.” The only mention of Purleigh I 
found was an ‘‘ experience of John Osborne, 
of the Church at Purleigh,” 
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Part vi. of the ‘ New English Dictionary’ has 
been ready for some months and will soon be 
here. We are informed that it will con- 
tain matter especially interesting to Americans 
under Congregational, Congress, Conepatl, 
Colin, Cockle, ete. 

Additional announcements of Macmillan & 
Co.’s fall publications are ‘The Last of the 
Giant-Killers,’ by the Rev. J. C. Atkinson ; 
*Some Aspects of the Greek Genius,’ by Prof. 
S. H. Butcher; ‘The Inferno of Dante,’ trans- 
lated by A. J. Butler, and completing his ver- 
sion of the ‘ Divine Comedy’; ‘ English Litera- 
ture at the Universities,’ by J. Churton Col- 
lins; ‘A History of Early English Literature,’ 
by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke; Historical 
and Miscellaneous Essays, in two volumes, by 
Prof. E. A, Freeman; ‘The Present State of 
the Fine Arts in France,’ by P. G, Hamerton; 
‘The New Calendar of Great Men,’ edited by 
Frederic Harrison; ‘ Battles, Bivouacs and 
Barracks,’ by Archibald Forbes; ‘ The Govern- 
ment of Victoria (Australia),’ by Prof. Edward 
Jenks; * The Pioneers of Science,’ by Oliver J. 
Lodge, with portrait and other illustrations; 
‘British Seas,’ by W. Clark Russell; ‘ His- 
torical Outlines of English Syntax,’ by the Rev. 
R. Morris and Dr. L Kellner; ‘ England and 
the English in the 18 bh Century,’ by William 
Connor Sydney; ‘Makdiism and the Sudan,’ 
by Major F. R. Wingate; and the novels of 
Thomas Love Peacock, edited in nine vwlumes 
by Richard Garnett. 

The Duchess d’Uzés, whose devotion to the 
Orleanist cause made her the easy dupe of 
Boulanger, and also brought upon her a good 
deal of what must have been very annoying 
publicity, belongs to the class of noble dames 
who, like the Queen of Rumania, seek for oc- 
cupa'ion, or tor fame, in the following of art. 
Such women are often clever; but they are far 
more apt to do ‘‘a lit: le something ” in several 
arts than something in any art. The Duchess 
d’Uzés vaints, and composes music, aud works 
in sculpture, quite to the satisfaction of her 
many friends She ‘ writes, too,” under the 
pseudonym of ** Manuela,” and the new novel, 
‘Julien Masly,’ which Ollendorff bas just pub 
lished, is from her pen. She wrote it (as she 
says ip an interview) because she ** wanted to 
try.” Whatever the literary quality of the 
beck may be, it will be sure to have in Paris a 
success of curiosity and of esteem. 

A book which will be of a certain interest to 
readers in general, and of a special interest to 
some, bas just appeared in M. L. Baudry de 
Saunier’s ‘ Histoire gé: érale de la Vélccipédie,’ 
The author sbowsa good deal of research in 
his treatise, which con: ucts the reader from 
the rudimentary vehicle of Oza: am in the sev- 
enteenth century throuch thecélériféere of the 
Revolution, and the draisienne of the Restora- 
tion, and the inventions of the Second Empire 
to the bicycle of to-day. The book con‘ains 
many illustrations, reprcduced from old en- 
gravings, both serious and jocose, 

The correspondence of Eduard Mérike and 
Theodor Storm, edited by J. Baechtold, is an 
nounced by the publishing house of Gdschen 
in Stuttgart, 

The discussion of the authorship of the ‘Imi- 
tation of Christ’ seems to be as lively now as 
when it began, two hundred years ago. The 
latest English addition to the already enormous 
literature of the subject is Mr. Leonard A. 
Wheatley’s ‘Story of the Imitatio Christi,’ 
one of the volumes of the ‘* Kock-Lovers’ 
Library” (A. C. Armstrong & Son). The 
author, who is a staunch maintainer of the 
claims of Thomas & Kempis, here gives an 








expansion of the matter contained in his ar- 
ticle *‘ Kempis” in the ‘ Encyclo; edia Britan- 
nica.’ The question is now so far narrowed 
down that, though the bypotheses are nume- 
rous, the only important claimants of the au- 
thorship of the ‘ Imitation’ are Thomas and 
the Chancellor Gerson. The arguments on both 
sides are fairly given in this beautifully print- 
ed jittle volume, in which we bave also a lis? 
of the manuscripts of the ‘Imitatio,’ and a 
chrestomathy from the other works of Thomas, 
the resemblances pointed out being held to be 
an important factor in the critical problem. 
The theory supported by Michelet and others, 
toat the ‘Imitation’ is an impersonal work, a 
collection of reflections composed by various 
writers, is not considered by Mr. Wheatley; 
it seems, however, to be worthy of examina 
tion +o long as the absence of all di-tinct bisto- 
rical statements makes the reference ol the 
book to any particular man difficult, if not 
impossible. Ass popular introduction to the 
critical study of the ‘ Imitatio,’ Mr. Wheatiey’s 
book is admirable. 

A critical history of the canonical Hebrew 
literature from the modern scientific point of 
view has long been a desideratum. Kuenen 
has done the work admirably for the Hexa 
teuch, but a general survey of the field has 
been Jacking. This bas now been accomplish- 
ed by the Oxford ;ro‘essor, Canon 8. R. Dri 
ver, in bis ‘ Introduction to the Literature ot 
the Old Testament’ (Charles Scribner's Sons), 
which forms tbe first volume of the * Inter- 
national ‘lheolegical Litrary,” edited by Pro 
fessors Briggs and Salmond. Prof. Driver's 
critical position is that of the modern school 
(represented by Kuenen ard Wellbausen), and 
he holds that criticai conclusions do not touch 
either the authority or the ins; iration of the 
Old Testament. His collection of materials is 
full enough to enable the reader to form a 
judgment for himsel!; and his method of pre 
sentation is so cautious and fair that one must 
res; ect his argument even when one cannot ac 
cept his result. His book should supersede ail 
others in this field. The mechanical execution 
of the American edition is not good; the bind 
ing is inconvenient, and the English smal! 
print is not clear, The Hebrew print is ex- 
cellent. 

We have bad occasion, within the past few 
months, to note the appearance of severa 
manuals designed for use in the moral educa 
tion of children, at bome or in school, and 
now comes another, in many respects the best 
of them all, Prof. C. C. Everett's *‘ Ethies for 
Young People’ (Ginn & Co.). With very little 
of formal division, the author devotes the best 
part of his forty-six chapters to the treatment 
of the smaller moralities, as they are called, 
remembering (what many writers forget) that 
the-e are of .wuch greater concern to a child 
and his teacher than more gereral zed and ab 
stract conceptions of duty. The first ten chap 
ters are exyosi ory and historical, and of most 
value, perhaps, for the older heads, but what 
follows could be put with great advantage in 
the hands of children at the beginning of the 
reading habit. This does not mean that the 
style is lowered for the supposed needs of 
childish minds; it is throughout dignified and 
serious, while simple, and no more cast in the 
hortatory vein than was, perbape, inevitable. 
Such chapter-headings as ‘‘ Ambition,” “* Self- 
Respect,” ‘‘ U-efulness,” “Good Temper,” 
“Fun,” * Kindness to Animals,” ‘* Industry,” 
and *‘ Temptations” (this last peculiarly excel- 
lent}, will indicate the ** lowliest duties” dwelt 
upon. The whole makes a book deserving of 
praise and use, 

Mr. Henry Adams's position as an historian 
is so well established that the collection of his 
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fugitive writings, ‘ Historical Essays’ (Charles 
Seribners’ Sons), ts certain to be read with in- 
terest. They are nine in number, and apy ear- 
ed at intervals in various periodicals, Perhaps 
the one on the New York Gold Conspiracy at- 
tracted most attention at the time of its ap- 
pearance, but there are others of more perma- 
bent imporiance The essay on “ Primitive 
Rights of Women” contains some sugges ions 
of interest both to anthropologists and to so. 
cial reformers; and that in which Mr. Adaas 
attem: ts to trace the connec.ion between the 
tortuous diplomacy of Lord John Ruwell at 
the outbreak of our civil war, the Declaration 
of Paris, and the formerly sirong leaning of 
Evgiand to belligerent as against neutra! 
rights, is very curious 

Mr. Theodore Child’s papers on South Ame 
rica are too fresh in the minds of readers of 
Harper's Monthly to require detailed notice 
now that they have been collected into a sight 


ly volume, * 


The Spanish-American Republics’ 
(Harpers). They are able to bear the teat of 
consecutive reading, and show tha’, for the 
territory covered, Mr. Child is the most com 
petent and keen-eyed observer we have had of 
late years. If they are deficient on any sde, it 
is on that of the hterary aspirations of the 
people, kept up in reverence of the old tradi- 
tions, and the elaboration of social ceremonial 
common to Spanish-speaking races Koth of 
these matters, however, Mr. Child expressly 
and judiciously disclaims authority to speak 
upon, rightly saying that insight into them 
can be gained only by prolonged residence 
In view of the fact that he visited only five or 
six of the Spanish-American republics, the 
title of his book couli bave been made more 
exact; as it is, some may possibly be misled 
by it. 

‘The Fine Arts,’ by G, Baldwin Brown, 
Professor of Art in the Uaiversity of E:jin- 
burgh (Charles Scribner's Sons}, is one of the 
University Extensiin Manuals, and may be 
recommerded as an eminently clear and sound 
brief statement of the aims and conditions of 
art, e€ pecially in the three forms of architec- 
ture, sculpture, and patnting. It is lkely to 
be realiy valuable to that large number of 
people who, while unable to give much time to 
the study of art, are vet interested in the sub 
ject and wouid like some guide to the better 
understanding of the artist's aims and ways of 
ieeing, and some explanation of the main 
conventions of art, I: is necessarily Lrief and 
not carried far in detail, but is admirable as 
farasit goes. Particularly good are chap- 
ter li, of part ii, on “ The Work of Art as 

t,” in which the ultra theories of the 
aposties of art for art’s sake are discussed, and 
chapter i, of part iii, on “* Architectural 
Beauty in Relation to Construction.” On 


Significant, 


both of these points the author's views seem to 
us to be exceeding!y moderate and just. 

A second, enlarged edition has just appeared 
of a work useful both from a literary and 
from a linguistic point of view, viz, Prof. 
Augusto Romizi’s ‘ Paralleli Letterari tra 
Poeti Greci, Latini e Italiani’ (Leghorn). 
it is in thirty-seven chapters, 

The British Museum reports particularly 
rich acquisitions of Bibles during 1890, Among 
them was a Frankfort Bible of 1534, contain- 
ing the woodcuts of which those in the Cover- 
dale Bible of 1585 were an imitation, Notable 
also was a Madagascar Bible, printed in Mala- 
gasy in 1830-35 at Antananarivo, The rarity 
of perfect copies of this Bible arises from the 
fact that the impression was destroyed in the 
persecution, while the few copies which sur- 
vived were mostiy cut into small portions for 
the sake of concealment, Anotber treasure 
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elegantissin & epistole,” letters which passed 
between Pope Sixtus IV. and the Republic of 
Venice in 1482-88, Edited in England by an 
Italian priest, they were printed by Caxton in 
1483. By this acquisition ‘‘the number of 
Caxton’s known publications not to be fourd 
in his own country has been reduced to two,” 

There bas recently been an interesting find 
of Luther MSS. in the town library of Zwickau, 
Saxony. Among them are numerous sermons 
preached as early as 1512 and reported by his 
friends, This was when bis views upon justi- 
fication by faith were beginning to take shape, 
and they are said to show very vividly the 
workings of his mind and conscience at that 
time. Earlier than these are notes in Luther’s 
own handwriting on Augustine, Peter Lom- 
bard, and Tauler. There are also notes of a 
course of lectures delivered at Wittenberg in 
1516 on the Book of Judges, Some of these 
documents have already been published, 

From an articlein the Milan Perseveranza of 
Sept.26 it appears that the introduction of com- 
pulsory gymnastics in the secondary schools 
has not been attended with success, and that 
medical certificates of disability are readily 
obtained in too great numbers, It occurs to 
the editor that the element of amusement and 
recreation must be sought after, and he holds 
up the English games and sports for emula- 
tion, just as the French reformers are now do- 
ing. He wouldthus supplement the gymnas- 
tics, not abolish them. 

It is significant of the professional recogni- 
tion which women physicians have attained 
to in Great Britain, that, for the first time 
since its inception in 1874, an account of the 
London School of Medicine for Women ap- 
pears in the student’s number of the Lancet, 
for the current season of 1891-92, This lead- 
ing but conservative me ‘ical journal describes 
this admirabie school for women in its list of 
‘* those metropolitan schools that have a com- 
plete curriculum, and give a medical education 
capable of enabling their students to present 
themselves to all the examining boards that 
give licenses to practise medicine and surgery.” 

Another magazine is, together with the 
Overland Monthly, to afford expression to the 
writers of the Pacific Coast. The Californian 
Illustrated Magazine is published in Los An- 
geles. For its illustrations it depends wholly 
(so far) on ** process” cuts. The most readable 
article is that on the Mount Wilson Railroad, 
a very great enterprise by which the astrono- 
mer and the tourist will both profit. Dr. Wal- 
ter Lindley begins a series of articles on the 
climatic conditions of the Pacific Coast. We 
must also mention, for text and illustrations, 
the paper on the Desert Sea—the Salton Sea 
in the Colorado Desert—which was the sensa- 
tion of the day a few muntbs ago, A mapand 
photographic views greatly aid the narrative. 


—The current issue of the American Jour- 
nal of Science contains in full the highly suz- 
gestive Presidential address delivered before 
the American Association, in August last, by 
Dr. George L. Goodale of Harvard, on ‘Some 
of the Possibilities of Economic Botany.” Dr. 
Goodale had lately returned from the meeting 
of the Australian Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at Christchurch, New Zea- 
jJand, at which he represented the American 
body, and his preliminary remarks dealt with 
this interesting gathering. He next compared 
the total number of species of plants known to 
botanical science or probably existing—urp- 
wards of 110,000—with that of plants and trees 
either cultivated for their multifarious proper- 
ties or utilized in their wild state; the latter 
being less than one per cent, of the former. 
The question arises whether there is any proba- 





bility of important additions to our short list 
of vegetables, fruits, cereals, fibre-, dyes, 
flavors, drugs, Prof. Goodale traced the his- 
tory cf our present cereals, and estimated that 
if a universal blight should overtake them, and 
them alone, our experiment stations could, 
from those left untouched, develop equiva- 
lents in half a century; and he named the 
wild rice of the lakes and some seashore grains 
as already worthy of experiment. Taking up 
vegetables, he enumerated the clearly distin- 
guishable varieties of our commonest, which are 
surprisingly many, ani quoted from Vilmorin 
a most striking illustration, in the case of the 
cabbage, o: the range of variaticn and obscurity 
of indications as to the available possibilities 
of the wild plant. The progress of the tomato 
from the highlands of Peru furnished another 
instance. From Japan Prof. Goodale thinks 
we may borrow certain beans and roots and 
salads. What he bad to say as to fruits was 
most captivating in the hope held out of even- 
iually raising seedless berries and grapes, 
coreless apples and pears, stoneless cherries 
and plums, propagated by bud division as in 
the case of bananas and pineapples, In this 
department, too, Japan will help us out. The 
address closed with an indication of the way 
in which promising plants should be systema- 
tically investigated under exhaustive condi 
tions, in the interest of commercial botany. 
Dr. Goodale bespeaks the communication of 
‘*any facts of interest regarding the local or 
exceptional uses of any plants, especially of 
those wild plants which have not yet found a 
place in the economic lists,” 


—The interest in Celtic folk-lore seems to be 
on the increase, and, thanks to the researches 
of H. Zimmer, a firm footing bas been gained 
for the study of certain cycles, One of these 
is the Finn cycle, and a number of interesting 
tales clustering around it have recently been 
published in the third volume of the Argy!l- 
shire Series of ‘ Waifs and Strays of Celtic 
Tradition,’ edited by Lord Archibald Camp- 
bell (London: David Nutt). The first volume 
of the series contained ‘ Craignish Tales,’ by 
the same collector, and the second was 
‘Folk and Hero Tales,’ by the Rev. D. Mac- 
Inness (one of the publications of the English 
Folk-Lore Society). In these volumes the 
original Gaelic text is given with a translation 
and notes by Mr. Alfred Nutt. The sto- 
ries themselves are extremely interest- 
ing, and those relating to Finn have a 
certain epic grandeur. As we have already 
remarked apropos of Celtic popular tales, they 
afford the usual themes found in the tales of 
other countries, but the connection is so loo e 
and irregular that few close parallels can be 
given. An interesting example is found in 
the present collection, p. 145: ‘‘A Tale of the 
Son of the King of Ireland and the Daugh- 
ter of the King of the Red Cap.” The theme 
is the quest of the Swan-Maiden Bride, with 
which is combined the kiss taboo, etc., but the 
arrangement of the episodes makes it impossi- 
ble to cite any close parallel, So also with (p. 
222) ‘“‘A Tale of theSon of the Knight of the 
Green Vesiure,” in which occurs the theme of 
the Grimm story of ‘‘ Donkey Cabbages.” Mr. 
Nutt’s introduction is a sensible view of the 
various theories of folk-lore, and the collect- 
or kas appended many valuable notes, 


—The results of recent researches in Bible 
lands are so widely scattered in books and pe- 
riodicals, and so often inaccessible to the gene- 
ral reader, that Mr. George St. Clair must be 
considered to have done the public a great ser- 
vice in collecting them in his ‘ Buried Cities 





and Bible Countries’ (Tuomas Whittaker). As 
lecturer for the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
he has had special opportunity and occasion to 
get correct information, and his book has the 
great recommendation of being trustworthy in 
its statements of recent discoveries, The greater 
part of his space is devoted to Palestine, though 
he has much tosay of Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
The reader will here find a good account of the 
extraordinary discovery of mummies in 1881, 
of the excavations of Mr. Petrie and M. Na- 
ville, of the astonishing revelation made by 
the El-Amarna cuneiform tablets found in 
1887, of the work done in Jerusalem by War- 
ren and his assistants, of the geographical sur- 
veys of Conder, Merrill, and others, of Mr, 
Petrie’s investigation of the site of ancient 
Lachish (1890), and of the explorations in 
Babylonia and Assyria, This last is the least 
satisfactory portion of the book, omitting, 
for example, the mention of the Cyrus 
tablets, which throw such a flood of light 
on the character and policy of that mo- 
narch. Mr, St. Clair holds to the literal 
historical accuracy of the narratives in 
Genesis and Exodus, and assumes a good deal 
that the historical facts do not warrant ; his 
main interest in the discoveries he details is 
based on the illustrations they give of the 
Bible history, and these illustrations he is 
everywhere concerned to bring out. He as- 
sumes Joseph’s Egyptian career and the real- 
ness of the oppression, but he gives no Egyp- 
tian evidence in their favor. This feature of 
the book does not, however, diminish the value 
of its archeological information; it is un- 
doubtedly one of the most interesting and use- 
ful of recent publications in this field. Itmay 
be mentioned that the author holdsthat Amen- 
hotep IV., the last king of the eighteenth dy- 
nasty (who is supposed to have been under 
Semitic influence), was the last favorer of the 
Hebrews, and that the ‘‘ new King who knew 
not Joseph” was Ramses I., the first king of 
the nineteenth dynasty. Good lists of authori- 
ties are appended to the various sections, and 
the printing (done in Edinburgh) is excellent. 


—It is very good news that M. Alphonse 
Daudet, whose ill-health during the last few 
years has given his friends cause for grave ap- 
prehensions, has come back to Paris after a 
long season in the country, full of literary 
activity. He is busy in finishing two plays, 
the title of one of which, ‘Soutien de Fa- 
mille,’ gives a clear glimpse at its character. 
The other is a pastoral, of the sort of ‘ L’Ar- 
lésienne,’ ‘‘sans farandoles, mais toute de 
fidvre,” and, as Daudet says, ‘ten demi- 
larmes.” The pastoral will be given at the 
Odéon. As to the other play, the only thing 
settled about it is that it will not be 
offered to the Comédie Frargaise, nor played 
there. Since ‘L’Arlésienne’ was refused at 
that theatre, Daudet has sworn that no other 
of his pieces shall ever be represented there, 
and he has taken toward the Rue Richelieu 
the same attitude that he maintains toward 
the French Academy. Besides these plays, he 
bas just finished a short novel, of a couple of 
hundred pages only, the theme of which, ‘‘en- 
fants dans le divorce,” seems to forebode more 
heart-wringing of the sort that was accom- 
plished by ‘Jsck.’ There is also another 
novel nearly done, ‘La Caravane,’ a long 
work, which is said to have given Dau- 
det much trouble in the making. Still an- 
other book, which was announced several 
years ago under the title of ‘Mes Douleurs,’ 
is yet upon the stocks with its name changed 
to ‘La Doulou.’ Daudet says that he works 
upon this every day, since he suffers every 
day, but that he probably will never publish 
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it. Perbaps it is better that the world shall 
miss the poignant spectacle of the sufferings 
of a keen mind and a good heart, 


—The controversy excited some ten years 
ago by the publication of Prof. Bugge’s studies 
on the origin of the Norse sagas shows no signs 
of abatement. Most of the older Germanists 
still reject the views of the Norwegian profes- 
sor, and the venerable but fiery Dr. Sepp of 
Munich does not hesitate to denounce this at- 
tack on the genuineness and integrity of the 
Edda as ‘‘ an outrage on the national religion,” 
and a sacrilege sufficient to kindle the wrath 
of the manes of Jacob Grimm. The younger 
generation of Germanists discuss the difficult 
questions involved more calmly and dispas- 
sionately, and are inclined, for the most part, 
to accept Bugge’s conclusions, At any rate, 
they have the immense advantage of perceiv- 
ing that scientific problems cannot be solved, 
but are rather «bscured, by vituperation. 
Among the latest and most important contri- 
butions to the subject are Dr. Mogk’s ‘ Abriss 
der deutschen Mythologie,’ a portion of which 
bas already appeared in Paul's ‘ Grundriss der 
germanischen Philologie’ (vol. i., pp. 982, sqq.), 
and E. H. Meyer’s ‘ Vélu:pé’ (Berlin: Meyer 
& Miiller, 1889, pp. 298), and * Die eddische 
Kosmogonie’ (Freiburg i. B.: Mobr, 1891, pp. 
118). Meyer maintains that the ‘ Voluspa’ is 
of foreign origin, and parapbrases in the popu- 
lar style of the sagas the theological notions 
current in the Middle Ages concerning the 
genesis of things, and that it was written by 
the Icelander S#mun! early in the twelfth 
century. Of course he does not affirm that 
these ideas concerning the creation of the 
world and its final destruction are originally 
and exclusively Christian: they are common 
to the traditions and speculations of all the 
nations of antiquity, and can be traced back 
to the Assyro-Babylonian cosmogony as their 
primitive source. All that he asserts is, that 
they came into Iceland as the result of the 
Christianization of that country through the 
school at Oddi, of which Semund was tke 
head and through which Snorri Sturluson bor- 
rowed the cosmogonic and mythological con- 
ceptions embcdied in the so-called Snorra Ed- 
da. Thus, for example, he regards the Norse 
trinity of Odhin, Vili, and Vé as an imitation 
of the Christian Trinity of the Father, Son, 
and Hoiy Ghost, and thinks that this is evi- 
dent from the etymology of the names and the 
mutual relations of the three persons. 


MACHIAVELLI?S PRINCE, 
Il Principe. By Nicco’d Machiavelli, Edited 
by L. Arthur Burd, with an introduction by 


Lord Acton. Oxford: Clarendon Press; New 
York: Macmillan. 1891. Pp. xl, 403, 


It is with equal pleasure and surprise that we 
welcome this admirable edition of a great Ita- 
lian classic from the hands of an Englishman 
hitherto unknown to us; for English scholars 
are still somewhat negligent of Continental 
masterpieces, often devoting their critical 
talents to the study of a third-rate Latin or 
Greek author rather than to a first-rate mo- 
dern. But Mr. Burd’s edition of ‘ The Prince’ 
is not only remarkable as being the work of 
an Englishman, but as being the edition for 
which the world has been looking for three 
hundred and fifty years. He bas at last made 
it possible for any reader to form an unpre- 
judiced opinion of the meaning of Machia- 
velli’s famous treatise. With all the patience, 
industry, and research of a German, he bas 
collected his materials, and he bas set them 
forth with a clearness and terseness to which 
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but few Germans attain. The service which 
he bas thus rendered must be as permanent as 
is the interest of ‘ The Prince’ itself, for he has 
at last moored to the solid rock of fact that 
work which bas, during ten generations, been 
drifting to and fro on the conflicting tides of 
opinion, How important this achievement is 
hardly needs to be explained here, because 
every one who knows anything about Machia 
velli knows that, as the ablest exponent of one 
of the great theories of political authority and 
ethics, he has not been and cannot be super- 
seded. Macbiavellianism is an element which 
human society bas not eliminated, a force 
whose working can be as clearly traced to-day 
asin the days of the Borgias. 


Regarded as an artistic creation, Machia- 
velli’s Prince bas had no peer in modern lite- 
rature except Goethe’s Mephistopheles ; the 
former is the personification of the selfishness 
of a State, as the latter is of the selfishness of 
the individual who denies all obligations to 
God or man, and seeks only to gratify his pas- 
sions, whatever may be the injury he inflicts 
on his fellows. But Machiavelli had no poet's 
creation in view when he drew his portrait of 
the Prince; his aim was intensely practical, 
and he trusted to observation, to facts, not to 
sentiment or imagination, for the substance of 
his work, Seeing I'aly harassed by a multi 
tude of petty tyrants, and constantly over- 
run by foreign invaders, he believed that her 
only hope lay in the expulsion of the * barba- 
rians,” and in the gradual consolidation of her 
distracted provinces under the sway of one 
ruler. But what sort of a man must such a 
ruler be? What are the means by which 
princes acquire and hold States? These are 
the questions Machiavelli asks himself, and to 
find answers to them he examines the actua! 
methods and characteristics of the princes of 
his own and former ages. He discovers that 
not devotion to the common weal, but to self- 
interest, not justice but success, not right but 
might, are the great forces and considerations 
which determine the actions of monarchs 
Therefore, a prince who would succeed must 
excel his rivals in the employment of craft or 
cruelty; morals no more concern him than 
they concern a general in battle; his one duty 
is to conquer, and, if he conquer, victory ex 
cuses all his crimes. Indeed, the Prince (« 
State) cannot truly be said to commit crimes, 
being a law unto himself. ‘1 do not describe 
what ought to be, but what i-,” Machiavell: 
would retort to his c itics. ‘* You may prefer 
a world which you would call more moral, but 
this is the world in which we are placed, these 
are the tricks and forces which dominate it. 
It is as idle to complain that a monster like 
Alexander Vi. occupies the chair of St. Peter, 
or that ruffians like the Sforza lord it over 
Lombardy, as that water rurs down hill. The 
facts are as i have stated them: strergth pre- 
vails over weakness though the strong man 
be wicked and the weak be virtuous; shrewd- 
ness and guile impose upon simplicity; it is 
not a question as to which is ideally worthier, 
but as to which succeeds.” 


The best proof of the accuracy of Machiavel- 
li’s portrait is the storm of abuse that it pro- 
voked. He had blabbed an open secret, and 
from both princes and peoples came an indig- 
nant denial, The former protested that they 
were not the villains, the latter that they were 
not the fools, he painted them. They branded 
him as a blasphemer of human nature, as a 
cynic and reprobate who imputed to mankind 
the basest motives. His enemies, not content 
with assailing his maxims, loaded his memory 
with evil insinuations that he was personally 
a depraved man—as if to imply that his horrid 
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opinions were the natural outcome of his life. 
Even his apologists dared not defend the lite- 
ral interpretation of his treatise, but they in- 
sisted that it had a hidden meaning which 
justified it and exonerated its autbor, Cardi- 
nal Pole, one of the earliest and most virulent 
of Machiavelli's critics, states that when be at- 
tacked ‘The Prince’ before Macbiaveillis fel- 
low citizens, they always replied, 


‘*as they said M. himself did, . . . thatin 
the book he had regard not only to bis own 
feeling, but also to that of the man to whom 

Was writing, Now this man [Lore:g> di 
Piero de’ Medici] be knew for a tyrant by na- 
ture, and so he put in things which could not 
fail to please such a nature exceedingly, Suil 
he, like every other writer on the education of 
a king or prince, was of opinion, and expe 
rience verifies it, that these very things would, 
if carried out in practice, make the tyrant's 
reign a sbort one. Now this was exactly what 
he desired, for his heart was all afire with 
hatred of the Prince to whom be wrote, and 
he bad no other object in the book except this 
—by writing toa tyrant things which a tyrant 
loves, to hurl him, if possible, headlong to 
self-destruction.” 


Another school of defenders maintained that 
Machiavelli did not so much aim at hastening 
the downfall of princes by instigating them, by 
bis disingenuous counsel, to commit fatal blun- 
ders, as to put in the minds of the people a 
knowledge of the cunning by which they bad 
been duped, in order that they might therce 
forth be duped no more. This latter, which 
we may call the “antidote theory,” since, 
according to its advocates, Machiaveill, in de- 
scribing the effects of political poisons, sug- 
gested their remedy, bas been, on the whole, 
the most popular of all the various apologies; 
and it is worth recording that the Italians, 
during their long strugg!e to oust the Austrian 
* barbarian ” and to shake off their native des- 
pots during the present century, quoted, after 
Dante, none of their bygone great men more 
often than Machiavelli, but, on the other 
band, the army of his enemies, large from the 
first, have kept up a persistent fire down to the 
present time, varying their prints of attack 
and adopiing different weapona, but holding 
fast to their detestation cf “Old Nick.” To 
abominate him and bis doctrines bas long been 
an easy way to win reputation for superi:r 
virtue; but might it not be cited as evidence 
of the skill with which Machiavelli dissected 
buman nature! It is significant that the Com- 
pany of Jesus, which has persistently followed 
the teachings of ‘ The Prince,’ and that Frede- 
rick the Great, a Machiavellian monarch if 
ever there Was one, bave been amcng tbe loud- 
est to denounce and deny their masier. The 
attitude of the world towards Machiavelli re- 
minds us of that of a cemp meeting at which 
the revivalist preacher requests those of his 
bearers who hate the devil to stand up—and 
all rise. 

But this is not the place in which to record 
ard examine the great mass of prejudices and 
opinions which bave, for three centuries and a 
half, prevented ‘The Prince’ from being dis- 
passionately viewed; merely to indicate tlem 
will suffice for our present purpose, which is 
to express deep satisfaction that, with the pub- 
lication of Mr. Burd’s book, any excure for 
misconce; tions in the future is removed. He 
indulges in no empty or Pharisaical abuse, he 
does not hold up his bands in holy horror, nor 
believe that by declaring that he deteste lying 
and killing he has “‘answered” Machiavelli. 
Wisely leaving the Ten Commandments to de- 
fend themseives, be aims simply at giving the 
reader every possible help to understand ex- 
actly what Machiavelli meant, and he dees 
this by furnishing ample historical inform. - 
tion about the period in which the Florentine 
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Secretary lived, and by elucidating ‘ The 
Prince’ with quotations from Machiavelli’s 
other works. Thus we are able to see how 
much of Machiavelli’s doctrine was common to 
his time, and bow much was ; eculiar to him- 
self, and toestimate bis work as a whole, in- 
stead of in fragments. Hitherto, it has been 
too much the babit of critics to pick out a few 
obnoxious sentences and to direct their whole 
attention to them; Mr. Burd makes it possible 
for any ove to know which opinions Machia- 
velli elsewhere qualified, which he abandoncd, 
and which he held to the erd of bis life. 

Instead of writing a formal biographical 
and criical introduction, Mr. Burd limits 
himrel! to a brief statement of the purpose of 
* The Prince,’ of the conditions under which it 
was produced, and of the attitude of early 
critics towards it ; then, in a copious Histori- 
cal Ab tract, be sets down year by year the 
principal «vents in Italian politics and in Ma- 
chiavelli’s personal fortunes, beiween 1469 and 
1527. By th'slast plan the reader can turn 
quickly from any passage in ‘ The Prince,’ in 
which contemporary affairs are alluded to, 
and find a succinct narrative of them ; this is 
all the more important because Machiavelli 
draws from the current affairs of his day most 
of the illustrations for his doctrines. Mr. 
Burd’s knowledge of the history of Medicean 
Italy will best be appreciated by those who 
have themselves studied the Renaissance most 
thoroughly. It is rare indeed to come upon 
so comprehensive a summary of any epoch as 
thaton pp. 23-26, in which the condition of 
decaying Italy is described with great force 
and compactness; and many of the notes, as, 
for instance, the short prefaces to chaps. 3 
and 18, and the note on Ce ar Borgia (pp. 214- 
217), are models of what the best editorial 
work should be, 

The key to Mr. Burd’s own attitude towards 
‘The Prince,’ and, as we firmly believe, the 
true one, is contained in the following patsage 
(p. 16): 


‘*In modern times hardly any science of 
which the subject-matter is man, viewed under 
one aspect singled out from many otbers, bas 
been brave enough to neglect the other points 
of view from which man may be regarded. 
Political Economy is the classical exception; 
and it is characteristic of modern feeling that 
there should be ro much opposition to those 
who choose to regard men solely as creatures 
under the laws of supply and demand; and the 
belief that to disregard moral causes which 
influence even commercial action vitiates the 
conclusions of political economists, is in a mea- 
sure justified. The same holds good of politi- 
cal science: any attempt to reckon without 
the sentiments and permanent moral con- 
victions of men is doomed beforehand to fail- 
ure. But there may be a moral interest in 
eliminating one side of human nature, the 
most capricious and the least subject to law, 
in order to trace the operations of cause and 
effect, assuming that no disturbing agencies 
will be present. 

‘Machiavelli, in ‘The Prince,’ has eliminated 
sentiment and morality, thouch the interest to 
him was not merely scientific, but practical 
also; he did so partly deliberately and partly 
without any distinct consciousness that he 
was mutilating buman nature. But what- 
ever considerations determined the method he 
employed, he followed it without swerving, 
consistently and logically. . . . Whether 
by thus considering only one aspect of human 
nature at a time he bas vitiated his own con- 
clusions, or whether this is rather the condi- 
tion unon which alone he could solve the prob- 
lem which he set himself, may te doubted; 
but it would be unfair in any case to argue 
from his silence ard his omissions that he had 
lost the consciousness that man might be re- 
garded as a moral being; he merely declined 
to allow moral considerations to interfere, as 
he believed they did, with the logical discus- 
sion of the subject in hand.” 


Readers who ere acquainted with Lord 
Acton’s great erudition and ability, and who 





have cause to regret that he soseldom displays 
them in print, will turn at once to his Intro- 
duction, and will probably be disappointed by 
it, at leastat first. For instead of its being a 
criticism by Lord Acton upon so remarkable 
a personage as Machiavelli, it is rather a col- 
lection, gathered from the most various and 
recondite sources, of the opinions which phi- 
losopbers, politicians, and theologians have 
expressed on Machiavelli and Machiavellian- 
ism during the past three hundred years, 
Only the cement in which these mosaic-bits 
are embedded is Lord Acton’s own, but from 
the design he has wrought, and from his brief 
comments, we can infer what his own views 
are, He would maintain that Macbiavelli’s 
account of the practice of rulers an‘ states is 
in the main correct; that, whatever may be 
the talk about moral considerations, self-inte- 
rest really determines international policy, 
and that the cases in which an unselfish mo- 
tive bas prevailed are few compared with the 
habitus] employment of Machiavellian prin- 
ciples. 

On the surface we are easy-going optimists, 
whatever may be our inmost genuine convic- 
tions, and either we strive not to see the evil 
forces by which we are hemmed in, or we call 
them by pleasant names. We assume that 
many of the enormities which shock us as we 
look back upon the past, perished with the 
past. But it is better to know tbe truth than 
to dream in a Fool’s Paradise, for, until we 
have measured an abuse, we cannot successful- 
ly combatit. And Machiavelli’s ‘ Prince’ is 
one of the books which should be read and 
pondered by every man who would see some of 
the aims and methods that have characterized 
the dealings of states and rulers since the be- 
ginning of history. The form which Macbia- 
vellianism assumes may vary, but its essence 
remains fixed. Europe to day is as much un- 
der the sway of selfish principles as Italy was 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
The belief that might makes right, that there 
is no appeal from brute force, that the State 
can do no wrong, that success justifies all 
measures, and that weakness is the only fail- 
ure, the only unpardonable sin—these are so 
easily deducible from the current practice of 
European nations that we need do no more 
than mention them; and these are true Machia- 
vellian doctrines. We are shocked at the 
name, but not at the thing. Metternich, Louis 
Napoleon, Bismarck, Beaconsfield—be the re- 
sult of their policy ‘good or bad—were all 
practical disciples of the Florentine master of 
statecraft; and as evidence that under a repub- 
lican form of government human nature does 
not change, we need only cite the success of 
such vulgar and clumsy Machiavellians as 
Butler, Blaine, and Quay. Their success is the 
best evidence that our public would be bene- 
fited by reading ‘ The Prince,’ in which are 
set down, as in a scientific treatise, the signs by 
which the political charlatan can be detected 
and so guarded against. Of course, Machia- 
vellino more invented the traits which are 
called by his name than Goethe invented those 
traits in human nature which he personified in 
Mephistopheles; to have analyzed and de- 
scribed them as he has done assures for him 
and his book the permanent attention of stu- 
dents of politics and ethics. ‘‘ Religion, pro- 
gressive enlightenment, the perpetual vigilance 
of public opinion, have not,” says Lord Acton, 
**reduced his empire, or disproved the justice 
of his conception of mankind. He obtains a 
new lease of authority from causes that are 
still prevailing, and from doctrines that are 
apparent in politics, philosophy, and science, 
Without sparing censure or employing for 





comparison the grosser symptoms of the age, 
we find him near our common level, and per- 
ceive that he is not a vanishing type, tut a 
constant and contemporary influence.” 








ROBINSON’S CAST CATALOGUE. 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Catalogue of 
Casts, Part III, Greek and Roman Sculp- 
ture. By Edward Robinson, Curator of 
Classical Antiquities. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, 1891. 

AmonG the many advantages which large col- 
lections of casts afford to the siudy of ancient 
art, one of the most conspicuous is the oppor- 
tunity they ¢ff-r for the compilation of scien- 
tific catalogues, embodying in chronological 
sequence the principal monumenis of Oriental, 
Greek, and Greco-Roman sculpture. Such 
books or manuals are superior to systema'ic 
histories of art in one particular, namely : 
they deal almost exclusively wih facts and 
leave very little room for theories, When an- 
tiquated, they require supplements, but do not 
need to be completely rewritten, as should be, 
for instance, Overbeck’s ‘ Ge-chichte der Pias- 
tik,’ the third edition of which (1881) is now so 
strikingly out of date, Archeological li'era- 
ture already possesses several goo catalogues 
cf that kind by Friederichs, Hettner, Kekulé, 
Biiimner, Michaelis, and others; the first and 
the last, describing the large collections at 
Berlin and at Strassburg, are certainly the 
most useful and most widely known. Friede- 
richs’s great work, first issued in 1868, was re- 
edited in 1885 by Wolters; the main defect of 
this new edition is lack cf condensation, due to 
a& somewhat superstitious regard for the origi- 
nal, The catalogue we owe to Prof. Michaelis 
(1887) is much shorter, but superior to the Ber- 
lin one by reason of the judicious selection of 
monuments all of real importance to the anti- 
quarian; while the Berlin collection, like that 
in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts at Paris, contains 
many casts which chance alone has brought 
together. 

It is, indeed, an advantage for such collec- 
tions to have been formed at a recent date, 
under the direction of an experienced ar- 
cheeologist; so in this particular the Boston 
Museum of Arts, begun in 1876, is inferior to 
none excepting the museums of Berlin, Paris, 
Strassburg, and perhaps Dresden. It now, 
moreover, enjoys the benefit of having a cata- 
logue perfectly adequate to the require- 
ments of modern science, more detailed than 
Michaelis’s ‘ Verzeichniss,’ less encumbered 
than Friederichs’s ‘Gypsabgiisse,’ and as 
readable as it is reliable. The first edition, 
published in 1887, contained 414 numbers, the 
present one describes no less than 800, against 
2,270 in Berlin, and 1,470 in Strassburg. Mr. 
Robinson, the curator of classical antiqui- 
ties,has done his work very thoroughly; his de- 
scriptions of the most important items, such as 
the Lycian marbles, the sculptures from 
Olympia and the Parthenon, the Niobides, the 
Laccodn, etc., are written In a quiet and sober 
tone, without the least touch of that unscien- 
tific pathos which Friecderichs sometimes, and 
more recent arc! zologists too oiten, indulge 
in. The various information relating to esch 
objeet is given in a most practical way—to be- 
gin with, the subject treated and the place 
where the orlginval is preserved ; then,in smaller 
type, the material (bronze, marble, etc), the 
histo:y of the work and mention of the 
collections it has belonged to, the restorations, 
and, finally, the publications, including only 
the more important references to archeologi- 
cal literature, 
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As the Boston collection is expected to in- 
crease very rapidly, the Catalogue will have to 
be reissued more than orce. We hope that 
the following observations may prove of some 
use both to the Catalogue and to the Museum. 

To begin with the Museum. The study of 
ancient Attic art is now based principally on 
the statues, in marble and in calcareous stone 
which have la'ely come to light on the Acro- 
polis, Casts of these statues do not exist, nor 
will the Greek Epboria ever allow any to be 
taken, for fear of injuring the delicate color- 
ing whicb adds so much to their value. But, 
on the other hand, a collection of casts cannot 
fairly represent the state of our knowledge 
without these most important relics of the wid 
Attie and insular schools, The problem can 
be -olved only by securing good copie~ of the 
staiues which it is not possible to mould. Such 
covies, made under the superintendence of 
arci ecologists, would be quite the equiva'ents 
of casts, and tar superior for study to any 
photographs, colored or not. It wonid be well 
worthy of the Boston Museum ard of its gene- 
rous supporters to take the initiative in baving 
them made in Athens, while the members o! 
the American School] would cert inly be glad 
to superintend and to control the work, 

Tbe second desideratum we should indicate 
refers tothesarcophag! All collections of casts, 
not excep ing that at Berlin. contain but very 
few samples of these sculptures, the high value 
of which is; only just being recognized in the 
light of the admirable reliefs cisc:.vered at 
Sidon. These, of course, with their charming 
polycbremy, cannot be cast, but must be 
copied—a task which a most distinguished 
sculptor would not find unworthy of bis talent. 
But there are at least ove hundred sarcophagi 
which can be cast without any inconvenience 
and at a comparatively sma!) cost; a collec- 
tion of them would be of the greatest interest 
and would form a prominent feature in a 
museum, 

One more series would be, in our opinion, 
very profitable to students and to the art-lov- 
ing public in general. It should comprise the 
minor bronze statues, which bave not as yet 
received due attention in any museum. The 
identification and classification of such statu- 
ettes is now very difficult, owing to the small 
number of them which have been published 
and brought together. A set of two or three 
hundred casts, painted in dark green or blue, 
as they are in the Musée of Saint-Germain-en- 
Laye, could easily be collected in Paris, Berlin, 
and Naples; it would be the first step towards 
a much required corpus. Unfortunately, the 
British Museum allows no casts of its bronzes 
to be taken, but the day is certainly not far 
distant when that most absurd prohibition 
will be removed. A collection such as could 
be made within a few years would te quite 
unique, and, when publisbed with the proper 
care, might illustraie many a dark corner in 
the history of ancient sculpture. 


With regard to Mr. Robinson’s Catalogue, 
our chief criticisms must bear on the refer- 
ences given at the beginning of every article. 
These references are introduced by the word 
published, which is used in a too broad sense, 
To bave a monument engraved is one thing, 
and to describe or mention it is another, and 
these two kinds of ‘ publications ” should 
never be confused. Take, for instance, No, 
540, the statuette of Aphrodite in the Museum 
at Argos. Noengraving or photograph of it 
exists, so far as we know, but you nevertheless 
read in the Catalogue: ** Published: Corze, in 
the Arch. Anz.; Milchhoefer. inthe Mitth. des 
Inst.,” etc., passages which, when examined, 
are found to contain only brief descriptions of 
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the work, Thus a statue may very well be 
inedited and deserving publication (stricto 
sensu) without the reader of Mr. Robinson's 
Catalogue being able to ascertain that fact. 

The reference should always be divided un- 
der two heads—(1) Engr (avings) and (2) Deser 
(iptions) or ment (ions). Again, we think that 
the corresponding numbers of the Friederichs- 
Welers ‘ Gyp-abgiisse’ ought not to be indi- 
cated, as they are, at the end of the reference, 
but at the beginning, not in extenso, but in an 
abridged form, such as ** F. W. No, 191” The 
‘Gy sabgii se’ giving the li erature up to 
1885 with sufficient completeness, the autbor 
of! amore recent catalogue can, while refer- 
ring to the German work, dispense with re- 
stating the greater number of old quotations, 
and lay more stress on recent publications 
which baye appeared since 1885. Making a 
choice among many references is a difficult 
task, and :equires much personal knowledge 
of antiquarian litera'ure. Mr. Robinson has 
often done this very well, but in a few in 
stances we cannot find that he has made the 
better choice. Whenever a photograph bas 
been published in beok form, it must be quoted 
preferably to all engravings. For instance, 
in the case of the Apollo of the Belvedere 
(No. 652), we should have referred to Bol 
lettino Commiss. Municipale di Roma, 1s8¥, 
pla es xii.-xiv., and not to Visconti, Mii!- 
ler - Wieseler, or Mitch ll. Agair, the only 
heliograph of the Melian Venus in conformity 
with ite present appearance has been published 
in the Gazette des Beaux Arts, May 1, 1890, 
and should have been quoted under No. 589, 
In the same paragraph, Mr. Robinson refers to 
Goeler’s book on the Venus, wherein he does 
rightly, but he should not have mentioned 
{avai-son’s pamphlet (IST7l), which has no 
permanent value, and coxtains many errors 
now acknowledged by the author himself. 
Haeberlin’s ‘Studien zur Aphrodite von Melos’ 
(Goettingen, 1889) might bave been quoted in- 
steadas arésumé of recent work on the subject, 
The references given to the Hermes of Olym- 
ria (No, 516, are now antiquated, all previous 
publications baving been superseded by the 
splendid folio dedicated to Mr. Glaistone by 
Rhomeides (Athens, 1890), and we should have 
expected to find the title of one at least of the 
recent ;apers relating to the replica of the 
Hermes. 

As a rule, it should be borne in mind that 
the true object of a reference is to refer the 
reader to a beok or periodical where the ques 
tions bearing on some work of art are di-- 
cussed at full length; therefore we think it 
proper to avoid quoting second and third-hand 
manuals, which can give but a few line: to the 
study of a single statue, and to mention in- 
stead original papers in magezines or special 
monographs, A fortiori, it is worse than use- 
less to quote bad or rare works such as the 
‘Galleria Giustiniana’ (No, 173), Laborde’s 
* Athénes’ (No, 24), Knight's‘ Arch of Titus’ 
(No. 727), when plenty of other and better re- 
ferences are at hand. An arch logist, before 
quoting a book or an engraving, ought always 
to reflect if he would himself think of taking 
them up in case he needed further informa- 
tion. It is from this point of view that Mr, 
Robinson's references seem sometimes open to 
criticism. 

Minor shortcomings in the Catalogue are 
very scarce. On p. 48, the lion gate of My- 
cerw is said to be derived from a Phrygian 
model; the reverse is infinitely more probable. 
On p 118, we should -bave called in question 
the genuineness of the Taileyrand Juniter, or 
at least indicated that it has been largely re- 
modelled. On p. 303, we remark that Mr. 
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Robinson repeats the statement according to 
which the Apollo of the Belvedere was dis 
covered at Antium, which has lately been 
proved to be erroneous. Po. 324-327, the terra 
cottas *‘ formerly in the Campana collection ” 
are now in the Louvre. On p. § and else 
where, the periodical issued by the French 
School at Athens is styled ‘ Bulletin de Ja 
Correspondance Hellénique.’ All (hese defects 
are very slight and easy to correct; they by no 
means impair the merit and useful: ess of a 
work which will be gratefully received by all 
arch ogists, by whom tru-tworthy books of 
reference are greatly needled, 


Charles Grandison Finney. By G Frederick 
Wright, D.D., LILD., Professor in Oberlin 
Th ological Seminary, Ohio (American 
Religious Leaders.] Boston and New York: 
Hveuchbton, Mifln & Ca 11, 

It means either a wide inclusion or a scarcity 
of good material, when a man of Finney’'s 
limited influence and imper ect character and 
training is one of those selected to Sygure in a 
series of American religious leaders Lhere 
could be no better evidence of his secular 
antecedents than his name, Charles Grandi 
son, Pious Christian parents in Connecticut 
in 1792 would never have named a child after 
the here of Kichardson’s novel. The story of 
his conversion is quite as remarkalle as that 
of any of the more ‘famous saints, and bas 
much psychological interest, the visions that 
were palpable to him as things of touch 
being non-existent for others present. It is 
an in eresting ard instructive feature of 
Prof. Wright's treatment of Finney's conver- 
sion that be is dis; osed fo minimize its super- 
natural character, of which Finney, in bis 
autobiographical ‘Memoirs,, mage all he 
could. In several instances Prof. Wright finds 
himself obliged to check these ‘ Memoirs,’ find- 
ing in them a good deal of reflection back- 
ward from the opinions of Finney's later life. 
He was already twenty-nine at the time of his 
conversion, and, though a leader of the choir, 
was thought to be past praying for by the 
minister. The morring after bis conversion 
be turned away a client whore cause he had 
agreed to maintain in court, saying that ‘he 
had a re'ainer from the Lord Jesus to plead 
his cau-e”™ instead; but this bad beginning was 
not significant of any general lack of moral 
earnestness in his subsequent career. 

His first successes as a revivalist were re- 
markable, and the account of them wil! have 
in it a surjrise for many in the amount of op- 
position they aroused. Particulars of his 
method, which are now generally supposed to 
have descended from an immemcrial antiqui- 
ty, were regarded as startling innovations, 
Out of the criticism and op»osition there came 
a convention at New Lebanon, N. Y., Prof. 
Wright's account of which is the most en‘ter- 
taining chapter in his book. There was sharp 
practice on both sides. Lyman Beecher, who 
came from Boston, breathing out threatenings 
and slaughter against Finney and his friends, 
allowed that they were full-grown men and not 
acompany of boys, it being moved that fe 
males were not to pray in public meetings, 
Finney proposed the question whether a 
woman ought ever to pray in the presence of 
amar. A motion that the cal ing of persons 
by name in prayer should be avoided was suc- 
cessfully amended by making it read ** public 
prayer,” and the incorrigibles who had suffer- 
ed under the former dis; ensa'ion must have 
been relieved. ‘* Audible groaning in prayer” 
was voted objectionable *‘ on all ordinary oc- 
casions.” The qualifying adjective was all 
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the party favorable to audible groaning could 
desire, The Convention was successful as a 
trial of wits, in which Finney’s party came 
off more than conquerors in the main. Atthe 
next General Assembly the contestants signed 
& paper agreeing to speak and write no more 
about the matter. 

The sphere of Finney’s labors as a revivalist 
was much widened from this time (1828) until 
his removal to Oberlin in 1835. Prof. Wright 
gives a good account of Oberlin College, pa- 
thetic in its suggestions of the day of small 
things, ‘The early direction of the movement 
depended more on Arthur Tappan than on any 
other person, and some pages are devoted to 
an account of his career and his relation to 
the anti-slavery cause. Although the begin- 
nings of Oberlin were directly associated with 
the recreancy of Lyman Beecher and the anti- 
slavery revolt of his students from Lane Theo- 
logical Seminary, it was apparently Finney’s 
theological ability and not his anti-slavery 
sentiments that led to his Oberlin appoint 
ment, His anti-slavery sentiments were al- 
ways subordinate to his theological spirit. He 
shared the fear of Tappan and the abolition- 
ists of the new organization generally that abo- 
litionism might work the disadvantage of their 
ecclesiastical system. It was, nevertheless, 
a brave thing, in 1834, to start a college giving 
men and women, white and black, an equal op- 
portunity, though it is noticeable that the mo- 
ney for the start could not be got if negroes 
were excluded. This argument was very pow- 
erful with the Colonizationists, who were at 
first in the majority. It is difficult at this re- 
move to see what should have suggested Finney 
as a fit person to fill the chair of theology. Of 
early education he had bad but little; of special 
training in theology, next to none; and there 
is no evidence that bis work at Oberlin had 
any scholarly quality. His early legal practice 
served him well, and he could argue effective 
ly his theological tenets, and manipulate Bible 
texts to suit his purposes, much as he had his 
legal texts before, It was well for his peace of 
mind that he did nct abandon his revivalist 
work, That was bis joy and crown. 

Prof. Wright gives a full account of his 
theological « pinions, deriving them from the 
revised Calvinism of Dr. N, W. Taylor; but 
they had a good deal of personal accentuation. 
They were substantially the opinions of the 
New School Presbyterians, and Prof. Wright’s 
volume derives not a little of its interest from 
the comparison which it continually suggests 
between the differences of Old School and New 
fifty years ago, and those which are now agi- 
tating the bosom of the Presbyterian Church. 
The reader finds bimself wondering that the dif- 
ferences then could stir up so much feeling 
and produce a schism in the body. 

It remains to hint the cardinal defect of Prof. 
Wright’s book, viz., that it conveys to us no 
adequate sense of Finney’s personality. There 
is much about the revivalist and theologian; 
little about the man, We are constrained to 
fear the man was buried out of sight under 
the revivalist and theologian; that he had lit- 
tle or no humanity to attract the pen of his 
biographer. 





Across Russia from the Baltic to the Danube. 
By Charles Augustus Stoddard, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1891. 

THE honor of contributing the latest volume to 

the library of what may be termed ‘ Cook’s 

tourist literature” belongs to Mr. Stoddard. 

Were it not for the infinite possibilities con- 

tained in this sort of composition, ore might 

pronounce at once that this specimen will never 





be excelled. For the present, at least, it stands 
at the head cof the mosaic department, 

The author begins his Russian trip with de- 
scriptions of Sweden, but it is not necessary 
to note his utterances until he touches what is, 
nominally, Russian soil, in Finland. As the 
national name for that country is totally dif- 
ferent, it is etymologically interesting to read 
that it is derived from ‘‘ Fenland,” the land of 
lakes and marshes, in English, Why not make 
a bold dash and say that it comes from fintk, 
the Russian for a date tree, because dates may 
have thrived there when the mammoth roam- 
ed the Siberian wilds? However, we may ac- 
cept the author’s dictum on that subject as 
readily as on the next few points: that the Fin- 
nish language is different from all others in 
Europe, that vodki is a Finnish word, or that 
the legend which he quotes from a Russian 
book of the peewit, with its purely Russian 
ery of peet, is distinctively Finnish. 


Mr. Stoddard’s plan has the merit of sim- 
plicity. He has read Rambaud’s ‘ History of 
Russia,’ the ordinary guide-books, and whac- 
ever published works have come to band, and 
has copied them verbatim, in fragments, often 
very roughly welded, and intermixed with su- 
perficial observations of his own. In many 
instances he acknowledges his authorities, In 
others he does not, and copies inaccurately. 
The trail of the guide-book is over it all, in- 
cluding the style. It is hardly necessary to 
state that the author could not make many 
original, accurate, or valuable personal sur- 
veys in the ten days or fortnight vhich he 
seems to have devoted to the vast empire, 
where he was dependent upon the information 
voucheafed by foreign guides, who must have 
been nearly as ignorant of the language as 
himself, judging from the results, 

It is impossible to enter into minute detail as 
to all the errors, but a few may be indicated, 
chiefly by negatives. A change of rooms in 
the hotel does not require a fresh viré on the 
passport. Servants do not have to pay six 
rubles for passports, Cronstadt houses are not 
all of one story. The apothecary never has a 
painting of pills on his sign. The dro-bky has 
a defence against the mud and dirt, and the 
driver’s coat has not gathers at the neck. The 
Winter Palace does not curve around an im- 
mense open space. The imperial lackeys did 
not take the ha’s and coats of the travellers 
for the sake of increasing the fee—it was in 
compliance with the comfortable and healthy 
Russian custom of removing all outdoor gar- 
ments in the house—and the guide probably 
pocketed what he pretended to give to the libra- 
rian at the Imperial Library. The gold and 
silver dishes in the Winter Palace ball-room 
were not presented by the towns and cities of 
Eurore. Eech step of the porticos at St. 
Isaac’s Cathedral is not made of a single block 
of granite. The omophorion is not a robe, The 
paragraph on page 85, in regard to the dearth 
of books and periodicals, and the small stock of 
the book shops in St. Petersburg, betrays Jack 
of the most ordinary observation. The re- 
marks en beds might have been omitted, since 
the writer evidently never entered a Russian 
house, and was obliged to quote a person 
equally ignorant, Again, any one in the least 
acquainted with the baptismal service in the 
Russian Church would have perceived the ab- 
surdity of the statement that infants are bap- 
tised in the frozen Neva in the middle of Janu- 
ary. But if people will persist in writing 
books about the manners and customs of the 


‘Russians in winter, and the habits of the upper 


classes, whom they see in summer trips no 
more than foreigners see wealthy Amer:cans 
in New York in August, they must endure the 





consequences of their folly. The Nikolai bridge 
is not the only permanent bridge over the Neva, 
Kvas is not made of barley meal, salt, and 
honey, any more than cabbage soup (shtshee) 
is made according to the receipt furnished. 
Botvinya, also, is not a ‘‘fish salad.” The 
upper story of the St. Petersburg Bazaar is 
not devoted to wholesale, and the merchants 
do not tend shop in winter clad in wolf-skin 
and bear-skin coats. The author assuredly 
hever saw feather beds at any season or 
fur coats in summer on the platforms of 
the railway stations, and when he compares 
the brass basin and pitcher ablutions (to 
be found only on one route) with the “ gene- 
rous bath-tub of England or America,” it 
is not out of ;lace to inquire where bath- 
tubs are provided for the traveller in the 
countries named, except in private cars ? 
The picture of the Archbishop walking round 
the church on his knees, on Easter night, 
is as curious as the title of ‘‘ The Vir- 
gin’s Rest” for the Assumption Cathedral 
in the Moscow Kremlin, the idea that So- 
phia Palsologus brought the ceremonials of 
the Greek Church to Moscow when she mar- 
ried Ivan III., and that the Tzesarevitch 
Dmitry (who was murdered in Uglitch, as the 
weakest historical student is aware) was 
thrown down the Red Staircase of the Krem- 
lin Palace by his assassins. The assumption 
that Russian women of the present day are 
strictly secluded iu Eastern fashion, simply 
because the traveller did not see many in the 
Moscow streets at the dead season of the year, 
is as gratuitous as that the nurses of the 
Foundling Asylum were ranged in order to re- 
ceive the tourists, 

There are plenty of other similar misstate- 
ments, which it is not worth while to chronicle 
here. One of the puzzles of ihe book is why 
the author has not described in his own 
words the things which struck him forcibly, 
instead of quoting Théophile Gautier and va- 
rious travellers as hasty as himself. In fact, 
the book might have been much more cheaply 
pieced together in the author’s study, so far as 
any value of personal experience or judgment 
is concerned, with one or two trivial excep- 
tions. Yet } ersonal oservation and experi- 
ence furnish the excuse for this wonderful 
piece of patchwork by a bard which is un- 
skilled in literary work. The historical parts, 
again, which chance to be correct, are so ill- 
arranged that the uninitiated reader, for 
whom the book is prepared, must frequently 
feel himself at a loss to discover the connec- 
tior and sequence of events, The same is true of 
the arrangement of the other stateroente, which 
traverse vast distances with seven-league boots, 
and flit about erratically without the slightest 
indication of locality, so that the result is not 
only confusing, but productive of false deduc- 
tions, 

The journey to Warsaw and as far as Buda- 
Pesth is narrated in the same objectionable 
form. People who desire knowledge on the 
subject of Russia will do we!l to abstain from 
this volume and betake themselves to Ram- 
baud, and Haxthausen, and the guide-books 
(with all their imperfections) direct. The task 
will be longer, but there will be some solid 
outcome of the labor, which cannot be urged 
in favor of this superfluous production, 





Fossil Botany: Being an Introduction to 
Pa’sor bytology from the standpoint of the 
botanist. By H,. Graf zu Solms-Laubach, 
Professor in the University of Gdttingen. 
The authorized English Translation, by 
Henry E. F. Garnsley, M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalen Cvllege, Oxford. Revised by 
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Isaac Bayley Balfour, M.A,, M.D., F.RS 
Queen’s Boianist in Scotland, etc., etc. With 
forty-nine illustrations. Oxf rd: The Cla- 
rendon Press; New York: Macmillan & Co. 
1891, 8vo, pp. xii, 401, 
UntiL within a few years, Palwophytology 
as a science bas been in a far more unsatisfac- 
tory and rudimentary condition than its com- 
panion science of Paleontology. Toe most 
evident reasons for this comparative inferiori- 
ty are, first, that vegetable tissues are far 
more perishable than the shells of molluses 
and crusiaceans and the bones of vertebrate 
animals, and consequently such remains of the 
vegetation of the Devonian and Carbon ferous 
ages as have been tound do not at first sight 
reveal the nature of the plant as clearly as 
shells and bones reveal the animal; and, in the 
next place, as we have but slowly Jearned, these 
ancient plants must have differed from recent 
vegetation far more, on the average, than pa- 
levzoic animals differed from animals now 
living. It is true that if angiosperms were 
lacking in the primeval ages, not le-s were 
mammalia not yet produced; but the coal- 
plants certainly were less like modern gy mno- 
sperms and acrogens than were the ancient 


radiates and molluscs like those of the pre- | 


sent age. Consequently, as botanists had 
enough to do with present vegetation, they 
gave generally but litile attention to the vege- 
tation of the coal measures, and those who, 
like Brongniart, actually undertook their 
study, found that only their most general con- 
clusions were acceptable to the students of liv- 
ing plants, in later years, thanks especially 
to the newer proce:ses of microscopie litho- 
scopy, the rea! structure of ancient plants has 
become far better understood, and the trve 
eharacter of carbonifercus Ferns, Lepido- 
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dendrea, Sigillariew, etc, is now becoming 
daily better known, 

While the distinguished author of the pre- 
sent work modestly calls it an Introduction to 
Palwophytology, it is really a well-dizested 
and condensed summary of what is now 
known of this science, Lhe work deals only 
with the Gymnosperms and plauts below them 
in rank, the Angio-perms not being taken up 
apparently for the very good reason that as 
they first appeared during the Cretaceous pe 
riod, they do not come within the view of pa- 
jg@opbytelogy as it is limited in the present 
work. Count Selms-Laubach has long been 
acknowledged as very high authority in this 
department of learning; and it is a fortunate 
thing tor Engiirsh readers that his investiga- 
tions and conclusions are now put fairly 
within their reach, 
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after personal examination by us. Interest pay- 
able in New York Exchange. We invite corre- 

spondence. Very highest references. 


Puget Sound Loan, Trust, and Banking 
Company 
(Paid-up capital $125,000), 
NEW WHATCOM, WASH. 





There are lots of good fields for investments, but 


BEAUTIFUL BOISE 


IS THE BEST ON EARTH. 

The capital and metropolis of a young State of won- 
derful resources, 

Judicious investments will realize from 25 to 100 per 
cent. perannum. Some have cleared 600 percent. in 
the past year. 

For particulars address 

THE COLORADO INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Boise City, Idaho, 


SCATALOGIC RITES OF ALL 
NATIONS. 


A Dissertation upon the Employment of Excremen- 
titious Remedial Agents in ye Therapeu- 
tics, Divination, Witchcraft, Love Philters, etc., in 
All Parts of the Globe. By Captain Jous G@ BouRKE, 
U.S. Army, author of ‘The Snake Dance of the Mo- 

oe etc. 8vo, 406 pages, cloth, gilt top, uncut, 


W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO., Publishers, 
1424 and 1426 F Street, 
WasHINGTON, D.C, 








STANDARD WORKS 


UPON 


Medizeval 
Religious History. 


By HENRY CHARLES LEA, LL.D. 


Chapters from the Religious His- 
TORY OF SPAIN, Censorship of the Press, 
Mystics and Iliuminati. Endemoniadas. Ei 
Santo Nino de la Guardia. Brianda de Bardaxi, 
In one 12mo0 voiumeof 522 pages, Cloth, $2.50, 


An Historical Sketch of Sacer- 
DOTAL CELIBACY IN THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. Second and Enlarged Edition, In 
One octavo volume of 682 pages, Cloth, $4.50, 


Studies in Church History. The 


Rise of the Temporal Power. Benefit cf the 
Clergy. Excommunication, New Edition, In 
one handsome royal uctavo volume of 605 
pages. Cloth, $2.50, 


A History of the Inquisition of the 
MIDDLE AGES. __In three octavo volumes. 
Cloth, gilt top, $9.00, 


LEA BROTHERS & CO., 


706 and 708 Sansom St., Philadelphia, 








You ARE INTERESTED IN LITERA- 
TURE—A writer yourself perhaps.— 
You wish to have all the literary news, 
gossip about books and personalities, 
articles from leading authors upon lite- 
rary topics. You will find it in Brains, 
the new sixteen-page semi-monthly 
literary journal, A brilliant series of 
articles now running entitled “Glimpses 
of Authors,” by Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, We will send you the pa- 
per three months, with numbers con- 
taining these articles, for twenty-five 
cents, on trial. Regular subscription 
price, $2.00 per year. A prize of five 
hundred dollars is offered for the best 
short story, open to subscribers, Send 
for particulars, Sample copies, ten 
cents, UNITED PUBLISHING Co.,, 

John Hancock Building, 
Boston, Mass, 
State where you saw this advt. 





Chicago and Environs. 





A Hand-Book for the Traveller.~ By L. SCHICK, 
600 pages, Containing over one hundred 
lliustrations in wood-engraving and pboto- 
gravure, plans, maps, ete. In neat flexible 
binding. Only 75 cents, 


‘* The stranger coming hither can scarcely do with- 
out this guide, and even the resident may read it with 
pleasure and Bp tmeny Hs with surprise to find what 
manner of abiding place is his. —The Chicago Tribune. 

** A comprehensive and more convenient guide-book 
we have not secu. It is Mnely illustrated, anu should 
be possessed by every one who wishes to know the 
greatest city of the West.””—Nationai Tribune, Wash- 
ington, 

“The compiler has done his work very well, and 
with the aid of many illustrations he bas given an ex- 
cellent idea of the city.”—Zhe Chronicle, San Fran- 
cisco. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or mailed, on recetpt of the 
price, by the Publisher, 


L. SCHICK, 37 Clark Street, Chicago. 





A CE v UMBERS, VOL OME S, OR 
sale by i H. VS 195 West loth St. N, yo" 





Charles Scribner’s Sons’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


On the Border with Crook. 


By Captain JOHN G. BourKE, U.S. A. Liluss 
trated, 6Svo, $3.50. 

A valuable and picturesque record of active army 
life on the frontier during the past twenty years, Oap- 
tain Bourke was on Crook’s staff, his warm personal 
friend, and familiar with his Indian policy, the re- 
markable success of which is here told. The work isa 
vivid picture not only of our wars with the Sioux and 
Apaches, but of the unique type, traditions, customs, 
and adventures of the ‘* border” which isnow athing 
of the past. 





The Divorce of Catharine of 
Aragon. 


The story as told by the Imperial Ambassadors 
resident at the Court of Henry VIII. By 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 8vo, $2.50, 

This work is the ripe fruit of Mr. Froude’s later 
studiesin a field which he has made particularly his 
own, and is the result of the great amount of new ma- 
terial now accessible, which the author claims only 
confirms his well-known views. While written to 
supplement his ‘History,’ the narrative is a most 
fascinating one, and will be widely read for its own 
interest, 





Patrick Henry: 


Life, Correspondence, aud Sveeches. By WI1t- 
LIAM WikT HENRY. With portrait. Eleven 
hundred sets priuted from type. 3 vols., 8vo, 
net $12.00. Voi. I. Now ready. 

These volumes form the authoritative and only 
complete biography of the great Revolutionary agita- 
tor and statesman. The work is the result of many 
years’ labor on the part of the author, Patrick Henry’s 
grandson, and is based largely on documents and dita 
discovered and collected by him. The interest of the 
book is not merely biographical, however, but ex- 
tends to the ‘‘ times” of its subject, of which it gives 
a full and fresh history. 


Stories for Boys. 


By RicHARD HarpINnG Davis, Illustrated. 
i2.mo0, $t.00, 

Every boy who is a lover of healthy, manly, out-of- 
door sports will be deeply interested in this collection 
of stories by the author of ‘*Gallegher.’’ Mr. Davis 
gives rattling and exciting stories of base-ball, foot- 
ball, tennis, yachting, and other contests, full of snap 
and dash. 





The Tests of the Various 
Kinds of Truths. 


Being a Treatise of Applied Logic. By JAMES 
McCosuH, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, $1.00. 
This volume expounds the elements of Philosophy, 
Metaphysics and Logic to those who may not have 
time or taste for all the technicalities. 


Across Russia. 


From the Baitic to the Danube. By Dr. CHARLES 
A. STODDAKD, Editor of the New York Ob- 
server. iliustrated, I2mo, $1.50, 

An experienced traveller and careful observer, the 
author has pictured most graphically tht people, cus- 
toms, art and institutions, and the many phases of life 
in Russia, 


Elsket, 
And Other Stories. By THoMAS NELSON PAGE, 
12mo, $1.00, 

Mr. Page’s new volume contains the stories written 
since his popular ‘* In Ole Virginia” appeared, and will 
add to his already high reputation as a delineator, not 
only of Southern life and character, but of transat- 
lantic types. 





*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


743-745 Broadway, New York, 
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